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ON’T sacrifice speed to 
safety, nor safety to speed 
in your weekly washing and 

general cleaning. You can enjoy 
speed and safety, if you use the 
soap which combines the good 
qualities of naphtha soap and 
white laundry soap. 
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for Gunshot and Safety 


‘P and G The White Naphtha Soap 
saves your time and strength be- 
cause the naphtha in it supplies 
the energy your arms must supply 
when you use ordinary soap. It 
saves your hands, your clothes and 
the other things it cleans because 
it contains only the high grade 
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for Safety 











Se ingredients of which whiteness is 
| TOY the outer sign. 
| SOAP Get a cake from your grocer and see 
\ | S how much better it is than the soap 
NY you are using now. 









Not merely a white iaundry soap; 
Not merely a naphtha soap; 
But the best features of both, combined. 








SPAGHETTI 


is an excellent change !10m 
meat during hot weather, 
and is not as heati You 
get more “food value” at 
much less cost. 


There are many tasty ways 


Mueller Lead- of cooking spaghetti. You 
ershipts as- find these recipes on the 
sured by the package. One package will 
superior qual- make a meal for 5 people. 
1 eaotucts Your grocer sells Mueller’s 
which give ae, Macaroni, Elbow Macaroni 
iefasiten te te and Egg Noodles made with 


fresh eggs. 


consumer. 


C.F. 
Mueller 
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MUELLER'S 











SIMILAR 
yet 


DIFFERENT 


The merchandise millions of house- 
wives receive in exchange for JA 
Green Stamps is exactly the same as 
that on sale at the best of stores. 


BUT. At the stores you obtain it 
in exchange for coin; at the dH 


Redemption Station in exchange for 
JAC Green Stamps. 


The difference is not in the merchan- 
dise you get, but in the method of 
getting the merchandise. 


Tue Sperry & Hurcuinson Co. 











































WITHST. 
—SUPERHEATED STEAM 
—ALKALIES 
—HIGH TEMPERATURES 

* —MOST ACIDS 


—RUST 

—CORROSION 
MONTEL Metal te the name given to s line of metal 

products produced by The International Nickel Com- 


pecs 0 eatucal alter. ra per cent nickel, 28 pe 
pom anid 5 per cent other metals. These 


strip stock, ONE 
natural nickel a alloy produced by The International 
Nickel Company. 


MONEL Metal can be machined, cast, forged, rolled, 
wn, brazed, soldered and welded. 


atte ucts Rage toe of uni 
Etealige Thsse clade TNO MONIL 
co icici and I INCO Nickel Salty. 


The International Nickel Co, 


43 Exchange Place, New York, N.Y. 
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OEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS AND VOICING THE DEMANDS OF THE 
TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 
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March On, Men of Labor! 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS 


March on! Men and women of Labor, marchon! Carry forward the 
banner of human, freedom and progress. Carry forward the banner of 
Liberty. Labor Day is a day upon which to celebrate the growth and 
progress of our niovement, and a day upon which to fix our determination 


to continue the struggle. 

The organized labor movement is the protector and defender of the wage 
earners of our country. It is the power that stands between them and 
' exploitation by those who never willingly yield to the curtailment of auto- 
cratic power. 

The organized labor movement is necessary because it is the only agency 
through which the wage earners can secure justice, the only agency through 
which they can develop democracy in industry, the only agency through 
which they can bring more of light into their life and work. 

The organized labor movement is the champion of all wage earners, 
fighting their battles everywhere, striving to promote their interests on 
every field. The place of every wage earner is within the union of his trade 
or calling. 

This Labor Day should be the mark from which all move forward in 
a great campaign to bring into the organizations of labor all who have not 
yet joined in our great, humanitarian, progressive work. 

This Labor Day, 1921, should be a day upon which to begin a great 
forward movement of Labor. From this day forward let every man and 
woman of Labor be a volunteer organizer, carrying the message of organiza- 
tion everywhere, flying the inspiring banner of trade unionism everywhere, 
knitting the fabric of labor everywhere, closing up the ranks everywhere 
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bringing solidarity and determination to our movement everywhere. 

Trade union progress rests upon organization. 

Progress for wage earners, wherever they may be, rests upon organization. 

The unorganized are unheard. 

The unorganized are unheeded. 

The unorganized are unknown to the organized powers of greed and 
exploitation. 

The unorganized are unprotected from the assaults and injustices of 
industrial tyranny. 

The unorganized are helpless before the merciless forces of united em- 
ployers seeking to get from labor the last ounce of effort in return for the 
least possible wage. 

The unorganized have no relief except in organization, no strength 
except in unity. 

Organize the unorganized. 

Unite and federate the organized. 

Build for progress, for humanity, for freedom and for justice. 

Build for a better world, a nobler humanity, a better concept in industry 
and a fuller, broader opportunity for all fo live and to partake of the happiness 
ofjliving. 

Begin this Labor Day. Organize, unite, federate. 
Now for the five million mark! 


THE UNION SHOP AND FREEDOM 

The synonyms for “union Shop and “non-union” shop respectively are 
“democracy”’ and “autocracy.”” In the union shop the workers are free 
men. They have the right of organizing in trade unions and to bargain 
collectively with their employers through representatives of their.own choosing. 
Employes in the non-union shop are like cogs in a machine. ‘They have 
nothing to say as to the conditions under which they will work, but must 
accept any wages, hours and working conditions that may be fixed arbitrarily 
by the employer. 

The union shop represents true democracy in industry. There are no 
class distinctions or autocratic rulings to disturb the best relations between 
the workers and their employers. The right of organizing into trade union 
is conceded. Employers and employes meet as man to man. Each respects 
the other. The employe is a willing worker and the employer keeps the 
part of the bargain he has made with the workers through their chosen 
representatives. 

It is because Labor is continually seeking improvements in working 
conditions and the standard of living that the objections are aroused of 
those who desire to keep the workers servile. Upon what other grounds 
would employers oppose the organization of the workers? What other 
reason could be given? They are the men who clothe themselves in the 
cloak of piety and raise their eyes upward in horror when they hear anyone 
speak of the union'shop. They stand in the way of progress as others have 
done since the beginning of time. They are the reactionaries who believe 
in involuntary servitude. They are the men who seek legislation to tie 
men to their jobs. ‘The union shop is an obstacle to their dreams of auto- 
cracy in industry. Therefore they seek to make the union shop detestable 
in the eyes of the people while the non-union shop is lauded as the greatest 
harbor for ‘‘free’’ men that could possibly be conceived. 


























The Judicial Veto Wholly Without Au- 
thority in the Constitution 


By Chief Justice WALTER CLARK 
Of the Supreme Court of North Carolina 
HE three-fold division of constitutional government is into the Legisla- 
T tive or law-making department usually divided into two bodies i. e., a 

Senate, and a House of Representatives; the Executive, and the Judicial. 
The only interference with the supremacy of the law making department is 
that in this country, but in very few others, the executive has a qualified 
veto upon the action of the legislature. In England the veto of the king 
though not formally abolished has not been exercised for more than two 
centuries i. e., not since 1707. Even the power of the House of Lords, their 
senate, has been practically abrogated for many years by the act which 
provides that when the House of Commons has passed an act which the House 
of Lords has rejected, but which the House of Commons has again reenacted, 
it becomes law without the consent of the upper house. 

In this country the president retains the veto power which was put in the 
constitution one century and a third ago, but it is not an absolute veto, merely 
a qualified veto which can be overruled by a two-thirds vote in each house and 
this has been very often done. Even a qualified veto by the executive is now 
obsolete almost every where except in the United States. In most of our 
states, though never in all, there isa qualified veto which enables the governor to 
prevent the enactment of any act unless it is again passed, as in Congress, 
though all the state constitutions do not require a two-thirds majority for 
that purpose. 

The above statement contains all the authority that exists anywhere by 
any constitutional authority to prohibit, or interfere with, the enactment of 
any statute by the law making body of any country. In 1803 Chief Justice 
John Marshall secured by his personal influence a decision by the Supreme 
Court of the United States that that court could set aside, and hold invalid any 
act of Congress which a majority of that court should, at any time, hold to be 
in conflict with the constitution of the United States. Such doctrine had 
never been advanced by any court, in any other country, save once only in 
England and then the Parliament had promptly hanged Chief Justice Tres- 
silian and exiled the balance of the court for life to France. The offence 
was never repeated. It has never been followed by the courts in any other 
country, though all of them now have written constitutions except only in 
England. 

This decision of the United States Supreme Court was rendered in the 
case of ““Marbury v. Madison” by the influence of Chief Justice Marshall 
a bitter personal and political enemy of President Jefferson and is in direct 
opposition to constitutional government everywhere which has never recog- 
nized any authority of the courts to vitiate legislation or to exercise any func- 
tion in regard to it other than to interpret the meaning of the language used 
by the legislative power. Indeed such action is in direct violation of the lay- 


guagezof{the constitution of the United States which provides that when a 
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“THE INFALLIBLE ODD MAN” 


Why does the Supreme Court declare laws unconstitutiona ? 

Does the Constitution give the Supreme Court power to declare 
‘aws unconstitutional ? 

Chief Justice C'ark here makes it clear that it is a case of the 
people versus “the infallible odd man” and that “the infallible 
odd man” has a power for which there is no warrant in the Con- 
stitution. 

Justice Clark tells how and why the Supreme Court does what it 
does. 











bill has passed both houses of Congress and has been approved by the presi- 
dent; or if disapproved by him, has been again passed by a two-thirds vote in 
each house; “it shall become a law.” ‘The makers of the constitution clearly 
thought that when a bill had received the approval of both houses and the 
president (or on failure to receive the approval of the president had been 
again passed by a two-third vote in each house) that it was conclusively pre- 
sumed to be in accordance of the constitution and that if it was not, Congress 
would express the public opinion to that effect by repealing the act. 

An act so entirely unprecedented, except in the case of Chief Justice 
Tressilian, in all the other countries and so directly in conflict with the lan- 
guage of the United States Constitution which bestows @o such powers upon 
the courts was bitterly denied when first asserted and has been questioned 
ever since. 

When the court so held on a memorable occasion, Andrew Jackson 
tersely said ‘‘so John Marshall has made his decision has he? Now let us see 
him execute it,’’ and it was never executed but remained always a dead 
letter. The same was the practical result in the Dred Scott case and when 
Congress anticipated another attempt to set aside a statute Congress passed 
an act forbidding the Supreme Court to take jurisdiction and it obeyed in 
the ‘‘McCardle case,’’ 74 U.S. (7 Wall), 506. 

It will be asked “‘upon what basis then has the doctrine of the judicial veto 
rested.”’ On an argument once when counsel had made a bold statement the 
judge asked the opposing counsel to state his reasons in opposition. He 
replied “‘that statement which seems to have impressed your honor rests 
solely upon, the imperturbable perpendicularity of assertion on the part of 
counsel for the other side.” Those who stand for self-government and the right 
of the people to enact their own laws subject to approval by themselves, as to 
the constitutionality and the desirability of legislation, may well reply that 
the assertion of the superiority of the courts over the wisdom and integrity of 
both houses of Congress and the president has no basis save in the imperturb- 
able perpendicularity of assertion by a majority of the court in assuming 
authority i in their own behalf not warranted by any intimation in the constitu- 
tion and in direct conflict with its provisions which provide that the enactment 
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of Congress, with the approval of the President, “shall become law” —subject, 
of course, to repeal by the representatives of the people—but not by a 
majority of any court. 

The constitution recognized the advisability of a qualified restriction upon 
the legislative power by giving the executive the veto, but did not make that 
veto absolute, subjecting it to be overruled by the sober second thought 
of Congress if it adhered by two-thirds vote to its former action. It is the 
height of unreason then to suppose that the constitution could have given the 
power of an absolute or irreviewable veto when it has not been expressly 
conferred. 

No power more fatal to government by the people could have been devised 
for unlike the president and the Congress the judges are not elective nor are 
they subject to review by the sovereign power, the people, by their terms being 
limited. On the contrary they are appointed to office and hold for life. For 
them to take the veto power is to assume arbitrary supremacy in the control 
of government. We can not assume that they will not err in their construction 
of the constitution, since the very basis of their assumption of the power is 
that both houses of Congress and the president have erred in the particular 
matter before them. Besides that court held the legal tender law illegal 
and then held it legal. They held the income tax legal for a hundred years 
and then held it illegal. They have reversed numerous decisions of their own 
court thereby holding that the court is not infallible. 

Moreover, they have repeatedly held an act invalid by majority of one 
vote. This rests the government not upon the intelligence and integrity 
of both houses of Congress, with the approval of the president, but upon 
“the infallibility of the odd man upon the court.” 

With such tremendous power, without any expression in the constitution 
conferring it, and its decisions dependent in the last analysis upon ‘‘the odd 
man” in a body, holding not by election but by appointment and for life, is it 
any wonder that great aggregations of wealth have always been influential in 
selecting the depositaries of that irreviewable and arbitrary power and that 
while men of intelligence and high personal character have been selected as 
judges, most of them have heen from the class which achieved their high place 
at the bar as representatives of the great vested interests, and their very 
integrity causes them to view questions after they reach the bench from the 
same standpoint that they contended for vehemently at the bar, which views 
had influence with those who supported their selection for appointment. 

Power so vast, so irreviewable, so arbitrary and so utterly at variance 
with precedent and without authority in the constitution can not fail sooner 
or later to cause serious, if not fatal, embarrassment. It did so in the Dred 
Scott case, and it took four years of war and three constitutional amendments 
to cure it. It did so when the court reversed, by a change of one vote, the deci- 
sion by which, following the precedents of a hundred years, it had upheld the 
income tax. It took the people of this country nearly twenty years to cure 
that by the adoption of the sixteenth amendment, during which time ir 
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defiance of the act of Congress, the masses paid billions of dollars in taxes which 
Congress had ordered paid out of the incomes of the rich. 

Who knows when again the “infallible odd man” may flout both houses 
of Congress and the president by assertion of his power. Is it wise to subject 
one hundred millions of the foremost people on this earth to the irreviewable 
power “of the odd man” and subject their will to his? 

The income tax law was enacted by a unanimous vote in both houses 
of Congress. The irreviewable, irresponsible, “infallible odd man’’ on the court 
changed his vote over night and reversed the decision which following the pre- 
cedent of a hundred years had reaffirmed it. Can irresponsible and unau- 
thorized power go further than this? 

It has never been alleged that there is a line in the constitution. which 
confers this power upon the court. If there is such, let it be pointed out and it 
will end the controversy. ‘The only reply has been that the court has repeatedly 
upheld the decision made in ‘‘ Marbury v. Madison.’ But one hundred times 
zero is zero still, and as the original decision was without authority its repeti- 
tion can not give it any added force. Congress denied the court such power 
in the “‘McCardle” case and the court held that it had no power to disobey 
Congress. 

The government of this country should be confided to its people, to be 
exercised through their duly elected representatives, who are the sole judges 
of their fidelity to their trust subject only to review by the people themselves. 





The Birth of Trade Unionism in Japan 


By CHARLES EpwARD RUSSELL 


HE wonderful thing about the trade union movement in Japan is that 

T it is a trade union movement and that it is in Japan. Judged by 

American or European standards it is nothing to boast of. Judged 

by itself and as one of the evidences of the New Japan it is to those that 

knew the old Japan one of the most astounding developments of these times. 

You might say of it what Dr. Johnson said of a dog walking on its hind legs. 
It is not done well but the wonder is that it is done at all. 

Only a few years ago the men that are staging these manifestations in 
Japan would have been hanged. How long is it since the memorable day 
when twelve such agitators were hanged in a row? About ten years, I think. 
The government does not hang such men now. It listens and it watches and 
at times it must pinch itself to see if it is awake and these things are really 
happening before the very gates of the Mikado’s palace grounds. 

It is true that in comparison with the millions of Japanese workers 
wholly unorganized the few thousands or so of metal workers, street railroad 
employes, shipwrights, carpenters, fabric makers and the like that have 
been gathered into organizations look few indeed. But the numbers of the 
organized steadily increase, and when it comes to resolution and devotion 
the Japanese unionist seems to be as good as the best. The one doubt I 
have of him, which maybe is not much, relates to his lack of experience, 
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THE UNION, INEVITABLE, IRRESISTIBLE 


Japan seems no longer di to deal with strikes by 
shooting down the strikers, says Mr. Russell in this article. 

Charles Edward Russell, author of a shelf of books and 
internationally known as a writer, is a member of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union. 

The article presented here was prepared just after Mr. 
Russell’s return from an extended visit to Japan. It is especially 
timely, in view of developments in Japan and in view of what 
uninformed writers are saying about J ; 

Of the Japanese workers Mr. Ru says, “A mighty force 
stronger than men’s wills drew them to unite and the trade 
union was born in spite of government or any other opposition.” 











discipline and discretion, and perhaps even in these respects he will confound 
the sceptics. 

I am speaking now of the real trade union in Japan; not of the tea- 
party fraternities and rose leaf benevolent associations with which it was 
hoped at one time the impulse toward association would nicely and harm- 
lessly end. The gentlemen that entertained this hope did but fool them- 
selves. The trade union movement in Japan was not to be stopped and wise 
observers would have known the fact. It was not to be stopped because it 
was not the outgrowth of anybody’s will, anybody’s planning or anybody’s 
desire but the sure product of great and irresistible forces, and that is what 
makes it first of all worth the world’s attention. We can see here, as if under 
a microscope, exactly why trade unions are necessary and how they are an 
inseparable part of social evolution. 

While President Wilson’s ill-fortuned Industrial Conference was in 
session two years ago, I happened to remark in the Public Group that labor 
unions were the direct product of the tyranny and injustice of employers. 
Judge Gary bridled up and with what might be deemed an unnecessary 
show of temper demanded that I furnish proof of that statement. There 
seemed to me to be plenty of it in history, but if I had known what was going 
on in Japan at the time I could have invited him to observe for himself a 
reproduction in little of the whole story of the labor movement and the 
causes that gave it birth. 

The fact is that trade unions in Japan have kept exact and equal pace 
with two other profound developments in Japan’s progress. 

First, with the growth in Japan of fundamental ideas of liberty and 
democracy. 

Second, with the growth of Japan as a manufacturing country. 

Judge Gary and every other foe of organized labor will do well to ponder 
these vital facts. It seems to be their belief that they can stamp out organ- 
ized labor in America. They can learn from the record of the last few years 
in Japan that first they must stamp out the always growing instinct in thie 
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hearts of men to revolt against oppression and second stamp out America 
as an industrial nation. 

I suppose that only persons that knew old Japan can justly estimate the 
inroads of democracy there. Twenty years ago I should as soon have thought 
of democracy in a slave ship. A few old heads of the military and noble 
castes ruled the country with a sway like that of an old-time conqueror; 
nobody dreamed of questioning it. Elections to parliament were one joke 
and action by parliament when it had been elected was another. One person 
in ninety had the ballot and the restrictions were such as to ensure the 
comfortable rule of the invisible government of which the Mikado was the 
revered and amiable figure head. The worker was a coolie; did what he was 
told, worked his thirteen or fourteen hours a day, took his handful of rice 
and hurrahed for it all when signalled to hurrah. As in France before the 
revolution everything seemed settled forever. There was no country in 
the world where the condition of the toiler seemed to promise less hope of 
change than in Japan. 

But it has changed now with a vengeance. The worker is no longer a 
coolie and he no longer takes with patient submission the exactions of his 
employer. To any injustice that he can not correct otherwise he responds 
with a strike and has so often responded in that way that the practicing of 
exactions on him has gone out of fashion. It used to be confidently believed 
that Japanese workers would never unite about anything or for anything. 
This around the world is the common mistake of the exploiter, but he does 
not repeat if now in Japan. There have been too many demonstrations to 
the contrary, some of them of a nature to cause exploiters much pain. 

One night while I was at Yokohama on this last trip, there was a Jap- 
anese jubilation in the park, with much fireworks, a band and a procession. 
Of course I wanted to know what it all meant. 

“Oh,” says one of my Japanese friends, ‘‘it’s just the people celebrating.” 

“Celebrating what?’ 

“Celebrating the fact that the city has taken over the street railroad 
lines and the private company is out of it. There was nothing but trouble 
between the company and the men, strikes and so on, and the people got 
tired of it. So they compelled the city to take over the lines and now they 
are showing their satisfaction.” 

I thought of Japan as it used to be and was ready for any upheaval. 

About a year ago there was a strike against a great shipping and com- 
mercial firm at Kobe-Kobe, where the coolies used to be pointed out to 
visitors as examples of Japanese industrial regularity. It was a serious strike; 
most of the hundreds of strikes in Japan in the last few years have been in 
dead earnest. Near the office of the shipping firm is a great, fashionable and 
famous hotel, such a place as in the old days a Japanese worker would not 
dream to dare of entering. Somebody started the story that the books and 
papers of the shipping firm had been transferred to the safe of the hotel, 
Strikers marched in a body into the hotel lobby and compelled the manager 
to open his safe and exhibit everything he had in it. 

In December of last year a party of tourists was riding leisurely, through 
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Kobe in their rickshaws or man-propelled carriages. Of a sudden there 
arose a hubbub in front of them. Instantly the streets began to clear. The 
rickshaw men took one good look and tore into the side alleys. Up the street 
came 8,000 workers marching in exact order and carrying banners of a 
nature to cause any old timer to stare and snort. 

Ten years before the bearers of those banners would have been hanged. 
The government does not hang them today. It is no longer the old band of 
militaristic high binders; it, too, has been regenerated. The new idea is 
working its way into the council chamber, as elsewhere. At the parliamentary 
election previous to that of eight months ago one person in ten voted. At 
the ensuing session a bill to grant universal manhood suffrage was side- 
tracked in its last stage of passage by the trick of proroguing parliament. 
Everybody expects to see it revived and enacted. Parliament has ceased 
to be a joke. 

Under the surface, all of Japan feels disquieted with new sensations 
and with vague notions of coming changes. The government no longer 
able to suppress labor organizations and, I think, no longer desiring to sup- 
press them, seems now to have the idea that it can control them. It has 
fostered organization on the railroads (organization under government 
supervision) and has given to the employes a voice in the railroad manage- 
ment. It seems no longer disposed to deal with strikes by shooting down the 
strikers. In the recent great shipyard strike it allowed the thing to drift 
to its natural conclusion. The truth is, it does not know what to do about 
the multiplying evidences of unrest and neither does anybody else. Dissatis- 
faction is everywhere, but nobody has successfully analyzed it, foretold 
which way it will go or suggested a remedy for it. 

The second cause of trade union growth in Japan is much clearer and 
simpler. The last seven years have seen a great change in the country’s 
economic conditions. The war set running a transformation that was due 
for her anyway. She was destined to change over from an agricultural to a 
manufacturing country. For manufacturing she has great natural advan- 
tages, an industrious and skillful population, water power, some fuel, plenty 
of capital, good organizing ability, the best location from which to supply 
the Western Pacific. But just as fast as she built and filled factories the 
organization spirit appeared among the employes. Wherever there were 
large bodies of men under one regular employment it was demonstrated that 
some kind of coalition among them was inevitable. In Japan as everywhere 
else industrial development took the one course. The organization of a great 
manufacturing enterprise put its employes at the mercy of greed, cunning 
and power. Men so employed found at once they could do nothing individ- 
ually in their own defense. A mighty force stronger than men’s wills drew 
them to unite and the trade union was born in Japan in spite of government 
or any other opposition. 

I suggested at the outset doubts concerning the Japanese movemént. 
Some of its manifestations when I was in Japan were not of a nature to 
reassure one that long ago outgrew the notion that the world could be remade 
over night. There was developing in the unions, or some of them, a distaste 
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for the methods of reason and peace and some wild notion of throwing 
unarmed masses upon rows of bayonets, a proceeding that all about the 
world has proved fruitless of everything except blood shed and defeat. 
Some of the unions were taking grounds against the popular extension of 
the franchise, urging that all political action was useless and physical force 
was the only means to achieve betterment. I do not know whether Mr. 
Suzuki and the other friends of sanity in the labor movement will be able to 
overcome this tendency and I do not know anybody else that knows, but 
of one thing I feel sure. If any considerable number of Japanese workingmen 
wander off after strange gods, wild and red, they will wander back again. 
The typical Japanese is too sagacious to dally much with this kind of thing. 
Over a period of many years I have observed him in his habitat and when 
I learned that sovietism made but a poor impression on him the fact seemed 
what I should have expected. He is not likely to make many false starts 
nor to abide long in the way of error, and I should think that when he gets 
past the newness of the union and settles himself to it he will make Japan 


good union territory. 


If he does I should think the next few years might see some change in 
Japan’s economic condition that will be as remarkable as the growth of 


democracy. 





Judicially-Created Class Distinctions 


By Joun P. Frey 
Editor, International Moulders’ Journal 


COURT of equity is not a court of 


law; it is a court which exists for the 

purpose of protecting property from 
irreparable damage when there is no ade- 
quate remedy at law. 

It is this fact which makes the decisions, 
the restraining orders issued by a court of 
equity, government by man instead of a gov- 
ernment by law, for the judge, instead of 
having the law to construe, define and apply, 
must be governed by his “‘conscience.”” And 
as this “conscience” has been developed as 
the result of association, environment and a 
study of precedents, it is not surprising that 
the most conflicting decisions are handed 
down by courts of equity. 

Decisions of courts of equity in connection 
with industrial disputes have developed the 
most serious invasions of constitutional and 
legal rights from which wage-earners have 
been forced to suffer, for they have not 
restricted their activities to cases in which 
there was no adequate remedy at law. They 
have included in many of their restraining 
orders a lengthy list of acts which are 
specifically covered by the law. 

After an injunction has been issued against 
striking workmen, men charged with misde- 


meanors and other breaches of law are 
cited before the court, charged with con- 
tempt instead of the act which it is charged 
they have committed which in effect removes 
cases, which properly come before the law 
court, to the courts of equity. As a court 
of equity is not a law court, the usual 
procedure of the courts of law is omitted, 
and the protection and guarantees to those 
accused of having violated laws are abro- 
gated. 

The individual charged with contempt 
does not face his accusers before a jury, 
for a jury finds no place in a court of equity. 
The judge who issued the injunction guided 
by his ‘“‘conscience,” becomes the jury and 
prosecutor, as well as the judge, and in addi- 
tion, the burden of proof is placed upon the 
individual or individuals charged with con- 
tempt. They are forced to prove themselves 
innocent instead of the authorities being 
compelled to prove that they are guilty. 

In so far as injunctions in connection with 
industrial disputes are concerned, a promi- 
nent feature has been the denial of a trial by 
jury for those who are charged with misde- 
meanors or of violations of the law and to 
permit the judge who holds that the provi- 
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story of struggles with injunctions. 


jurisprudence. 


ideals. 





INJUNCTIONS—WHY AND WHAT FOR. 


An important page in trade union history is that whereon is written the 


Every trade unionist ought to have a thorough knowledge of the theory 
and practice underlying the writ of injunction. 


The injunction, as used in industrial disputes, is peculiar to American 


It is, however, NOT American, because it does not accord with American 


John P. Frey has written, in the accompanying article, a plain state- 
ment of why we have injunctions, what they are for and how they operate. 


It is the amazing story of How Employers Evade the Jury System! 








sions of his restraining order have been 
violated, to determine the guilt or innocence 
of the accused without permitting any jury 
to pass upon the facts. The decree of punish- 
ment to be inflicted by the court is also a 
matter of the judge’s ‘‘conscience,” for the 
statutory law makes no provision or regula- 
tion governing the substance and degree of 
such sentences. 

A court of equity does not hesitate 
to restrain workmen from even mentioning 
the fact that a dispute with their employer 
has occurred. And, apparently, to even re- 
view such a decision in itself constitutes con- 
tempt of court. 

A few months ago, the molders employed 
by the Morgan Engineering Company of 
Alliance, Ohio, requested the same wage rate 
and hours of labor as were being given 
the molders by other foundrymen in the dis- 
trict. The firm’s refusal to grant these con- 
ditions led to a_ strike, which in turn 
prompted the firm’s attorneys to go before 
Judge Harvey F. Ake of Stark County, 


Ohio, to whom they applied for an injunc- 
tion which was granted, and finally made 
ent. 
A portion of the injunction restrains: 


the defendants and each of them, and all other 
persons conspiring and acting in concert with 
them from publishing, advising or circu- 
lating any statement or declaration that there is a 
strike on or pending at the plant of the plaintiff 
company, or that there is a trade dispute between 
the plaintiff company and the defendants. 


The right of the members of the Molders’ 
Union to discuss the merits of an industrial 
dispute was set aside, vacated and nullified 
by a court of equity, and the author of this 
article was notified that he would be in con- 
tempt of court if the official journal of the 
International Molders’ Union contained the 
statement that there was, or had been a 
strike at the Morgan Engineering Company’s 
plant in Alliance, Ohio. 

So far as the provisions of this injunction 
are concerned, the writer is apparently in 
contempt of court because it seemed ap- 
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propriate to include this case in connection 
with a discussion of injunctions. 

The Morgan Engineering Company was 
not, neither would it be restrained by a court 
of equity, from making statements to work- 
men whom it hoped to secure as employes. 
The right of the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany to do this is necessarily a right which it 
must enjoy, but Judge Harvey F. Ake’s 
“conscience” when sitting as a judge in 
equity, convinced him that it was most 
necessary that striking workmen should be 
deniedthe right to in any way give publicity 
to their side of the case. 

Courts of equity determine what men may 
and may not do. Regardless of whether the 
restrictions and injunctions restrain the 
doing of lawful and constitutional acts, the 
individuals restrained are compelled to obey 
the order of the court or suffer punishment 
for contempt. 

Courts of equity have gradually widened 
the scope of their injunctions and extended 
their jurisdiction until they have in many 
instances invaded the field definitely set aside 
by the constitution for the activities and 
scope of the legislative branch of the gov- 
ernment. They have become to all intents 
and purposes super-legislative bodies, law- 
makers governed by their ‘“‘conscience’”’— 
lawmakers who have set aside the basic 
American principle that “‘governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Their usurpation of legislative powers; 
their denial of the right of a trial by jury 
for acts committed outside of the court’s 
presence, constitute a most serious menace to 
government by law. In addition, courts of 
equity governed by their “conscience,” 
which has resulted in government by injunc- 
tion instead of government by law, have 
established that intolerable condition in a 
republic—the creation of class distinctions 

the affirmation that groups of men 
who are employers and merchants are en- 
titled to rights, privileges and methods 
which should be and are denied to other 
groups composed of wage earners. 

That this is a fact, instead of an assump- 
tion, is indicated by even the most ele- 
mentary study of the injunctions which have 
been issued in connection with industrial 
disputes. 

The right of trade-unionists to withhold 
their patronage; the right of organized work- 
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men to publish a list containing the names 
of those whom they consider unfair to them, 
has been restrained in many instances by 
state and federal courts of equity. When 
business men have believed it advantageous 
to inform their organized associates of the 
names of those whose methods are con- 
sidered unfair to them and to apply a boy- 
cott, courts of equity have taken the opposite 
position. 

A typical case is one which arose in 
South Dakota a few years ago. 

The large mail order houses had seriously 
injured the business of the retail dealers of 
that state. This led them to organize the 
South Dakota Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
tion and among their members was the editor 
of the Commercial News published in Sioux 
Falls. This publication was made the official 
organ of the Merchants’ Association. 


After their organization, the Merchants’ 
Association instructed its secretary to com- 
municate with all manufacturers and jobbers 
from whom members of the association were 
buying merchandise calling their attention to 
the disastrous effect of the mail order com- 
petition and requesting them to notify the 
secretary whether it was their intention to 
continue to sell to mail order houses. 

The secretary was instructed to publish a 
list of the manufacturers and jobbers who de- 
cided to continue to sell to the mail order 
houses, and this unfair, or blacklist, was 
published in the Commercia! News. - 

Montgomery, Ward & Company of Chi- 
cago, applied to the federal court in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak., for an injunction restraining 
the Retail Dealers’ Association from main- 
taining their boycott against manufactur- 
ers and jobbers who sold to the catalogue 
houses and restraining them from publishing 
their unfair list. 

The federal court of equity, Judge Carland 
being on the bench, refused to issue the 
injunction requested, and gave his reasons 
in a lengthy decision, saying in part: 


The right to do business free from interference, 
except from lawful competition includes the right to 
buy, as well as to sell, although it is quite prob- 
able that the damage from interference in the former 
case would be much less than in the latter Brg 
for damage arising from the commission of lawful 
acts the law affords no remedy. The facts in evi- 
dence on this hearing show that the retail dealers 
have agreed among themselves that they will not 
purchase merchandise from wholesalers and jobbers 
who sell to catalogue or mail order houses; that they 
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have corresponded with jobbers and wholesalers 
stating that they were opposed to wholesalers and 
jobbers selling to catalogue or mail order houses and 
have requested the former not to sell to the latter 

. . Are these acts of the retail dealers unlawful 

. Is persuasion unlawful when considered 
with reference to this case; or in other words, is per- 
suasion unfair competition. That the re- 
tail dealers have a lawful right to agree among them- 
selves that they will not purchase merchandise from 
wholesalers and jobbers who sell to catalogue and 
mail order houses can not be denied and it neces- 
sarily follows that they have the right to inform 
each other as to what wholesalers and nates 
do sell to catalogue and mail order houses. . 

Every person may freely speak, write and publish 
on all subjects, being responsible for the abuse of 
that right in the jurisprudence of the United States. 
There is no remedy for the abuse of this right con- 
ferred by the constitution, except for an act of law 
for damages or a criminal proceeding for indictment. 


A federal injunction was issued in the 
District of Columbia which resulted in the 
sentencing to prison of President Gompers, 
Vice-President Mitchell and Frank Morrison 
for having done the exact thing which 
Judge Carland held the Retail Merchants’ of 
South Dakota had every lawful right to do. 
In fact, in one portion of Judge Carland’s 
decision he pointed out the necessity for the 
exercise of this right if men were in reality 
to be free men in the management of their 
business. 

If rights and obligations are mutual; if the 
Declaration of Independence means what it 
says in its affirmation that all men are born 
equal; that is to say, entitled to equality of 
rights and of Opportunities, then a definite 
class distinction and class privilege was 
created when one federal court announced 
that a number of merchants had a right to 
organize, a right to boycott, and a right to 
publish an unfair list; and another federal 
court held that organized labor did not have 
the right to boycott or the right to publish 
an unfair list. 

Two cases indicating the same un- 
American policy were recently heard in the 
Twin Cities—St. Paul and Minneapolis—in 
both instances the injunctions having been 
handed down by state courts. 

The International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employes placed a moving picture 
theater upon the unfair list because its mem- 
bers had been discharged and non-union 
men employed in their place. The Trades 
and Labor Assembly of Minneapolisendorsed 
the action of the local union and its official 
publication—the Minneapolis Labor Review 
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—called attention to the dispute and in- 
formed trade-unionists that the theater was 
unfair to organized labor. 

The court issued an injunction restraining 
the officers and members, agents, representa- 
tives and attorney of these unions— 


from in any manner combining, agreeing, federating 
or conspiring together for the purpose of in any man- 
ner directly or indirectly restraining, obstructing, 
destroying, annoying, harrassing or interfering with 
the good will, trade, conduct or patronage of 
plaintiff's theater or plaintiff ’s business ‘ 
printing of any kind in said Minneapolis Labor Re. 
view or any other publication of said defendants, or 
either thereof, any statement of the facts or from 
which such fact could be reasonably inferred that 
plaintiff and said theater, or either thereof, was, or is 
unfair to organized labor. ® 


In connection with this restraining order, 
the court handed down a lengthy memoran- 
dum from which the following paragraph 
is quoted: 


It well may be as claimed by the defendants, that 
none of the acts committed were actuated by any 
malice towards Campbell personally, but were in all 
things done to increase the force and power of the 
defendant’s union and for the benefit of its members. 
Nevertheless, it can not be disguised that the im- 
mediate object of these acts was to restrain plain- 
tiff’s trade and the law looks to the immediate and 
not the incidental object of the combination. 


The last sentence of the paragraph should 
be kept clearly in mind in connection with 
the case which follows in St. Paul, for about 


‘ten weeks later, a decision was handed down 


in the City of St. Paul which set up an en- 
tirely different equity standard for business 
men. 

There had been a vigorous and well- 
organized non-union shop campaign in St. 
Paul. The members of the Manufacturers 
and Merchants’ Association, the Master 
Plumbers’ Association and a number of 
others federated together in a Citizens’ Al- 
liance which decided to destroy the trade- 
union movement by establishing the non- 
union shop under the banner of the so-called 
“American Plan.” 

In order that their campaign might have 
definite and effective results, the Citizens’ 
Alliance insisted that the “open shop”’ card 
should be displayed in the window of every 
merchants’ place of business or in the office in 
manufacturing and professional establish- 
ments. 

In St. Paul was a small firm known as 
Delaney Brothers Plumbing Company con- 
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sisting of Richard J. and Thomas J. Delaney. 
They had no controversy with any union. 
They did not employ union or non-union 
men, for they did all of their work them- 
selves 


They were visited by representatives of the 
Citizens’ Alliance and informed that they 
must put an “open shop” card in their win- 
dow. This they refused to do and as a result, 
the members of the Master Plumbers’ Asso- 
ciation and the other anti-union associations 
refused to sell supplies to them. They were 
placed on the unfair list of the Citizens’ Al- 
liance. 

Their attorneys, familiar with the decision 
which had been handed down in Minneapolis 
against the unions, applied for an injunction 
against the Cochran-Sargeant Company, the 
Citizens’ Alliance of St. Paul, the S. S. 
Spencer Company, the Master Plumbers’ 
Association and the Crane & Ordway Com- 
pany, and others from continuing in their 
refusal to sell plumbers’ supplies to them. 

The principles and the méthods involved 
in this case were practically similar to those 
which were the feature of the case in 
Minneapolis. 

The unions in Minneapolis had placed the 
Wonderland Theater on the unfair list and 
had ceased to give it their patronage. They 
had informed their members of the reasons 
why patronage should not be given. The 
merchants and manufacturers in St. Paul 
through their organization had placed the 
Delaney Brothers upon the unfair list. They 
had boycotted them and had informed 
their members of the reason why, but the 
court promptly refused to issue an injunction 
and in so deciding also submited a lengthy 
memorandum, in the forepart of which the 
following statement is made: 

If an act be lawful—one that the party has 
a legal right to do—the fact that he may be actuated 
by an improper motive does not render it unlawful. 
As said in one case, the exercise by one man of a legal 
right can not be legally wrong to another; or as 
expressed in another case, malicious motives make a 
bad case worse, but they can not make that wrong 
which in its own essence is lawful. 


The court then proceeded to say, that— 


It was lawful for any one of the defendants to 
sever business relations with plaintiffs therefore, it 
was lawful for two or more of them. Being lawful, 
the court is powerless to prevent the resumption 
of business relations. 

It is held that association, such as the Master 
Plumbers may circulate among wholesalers and 

bing houses information concerning recalcitrant 


individuals in the same way. Hence the reports sent 
to the defendant supply houses are not under the 
legal ban. It would seem then that in this case, as in 
the Graff case, the sum and substance of plaintiff’s 
grievance is ‘organized economic repression” which 
Judge Hallan held “not easy of injunctive regula- 
tion.” 


And to sustain its position, the court fur- 
ther quoted the following from one of Judge 
Cooley’s decisions: 

It is a part of every man’s civil rights that he be 
left at liberty to refuse business relations with any 
person whomsoever whether the refusal rests upon 
reason or is the result of whim, caprice, prejudice or 
malice. With his reasons, neither the public nor 
third persons have any legal concern. 


It is evident from these two Minnesota 
cases that courts of equity have set up a defi- 
nite class distinction as to the rights and 
privileges of business men and workmen. 

Organized business men are entitled to 
boycott and to publish an unfair list. Work- 
men are denied the right to do these things as 
the result of a judge’s ‘‘conscience’”’ when he 
sits in a court of equity. 

When business men engage in an organized 
effort to prevent wage earners from main- 
taining a trade-union they are within 
their legal rights which will not be invaded 
by a court of equity although the employers’ 
action is a most flagrant violation of the 
moral law. When wage earners endeavor 
to resist the effort to destroy their or- 
ganization, then they are to be restrained 
from doing or saying anything which would 
in any manner hamper or interfere with the 
employer’s business. 

A further éxample of the establishing of 
class distinctions by courts of equity is found 
in a recent Massachusetts case. ‘ 

The United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
of Beverly, Mass., had decided to destroy 
the union in its machine shop. The method 
it adopted was to compel each member of 
the Machinists’ Union to sign an individual 
contract in which he pledged himself not to 
be a member of any trade-union while in the 
company’s employ. 

After negotiations by machinists’ repre- 
sentatives had failed to prevail upon the 
company to alter its policy, the members of 
the Machinists’ Union struck in self-defense, 
for while the law guaranteed to them their 
legal right to organize, the law did not pre- 
vent the United Shoe Machinery Company 
from carrying out its avowed policy. 

Shortly afterwards, a lower court issued an 
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injunction restraining the machinists from 
continuing their strike on the ground that it 
was illegal to strike against the policy which 
the United Shoe Machinery Company had 
established to compel the machinists to sever 
their connections with their trade-union. 
The case finally came before the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts and this court upheld 
the injunction. 

The memorandum handed down in con- 
nection with this decision throws an interest- 
ing light upon the subject being considered, 
and indicates how the basic principles upon 
which our government rests are being under- 
mined by courts of equity. 

The Massachusetts Supreme Court evi- 
dently overlooked some of its previous 
decisions, for in the case of Beekman vs. 
Marsters it had held that: 

Where the plaintiff comes into court to get 
protection from interference with his right of pos- 
sible contracts; that is, of his right to pursue his 
business, acts of interference are justified when 


done by a defendant for the purpose of furthering 
his (the defendant’s) interests as a competitor. 


And in the trade-union case of Willcot vs. 
Bristol, the court had held that: 

It is too much to say that many times it is very 
difficult indeed, practically impossible, for a work- 
man to get bread for himself and his family by work- 
ing at his trade unless he is a member of the union, 
such is not free choice. 


This case was one in which a union had 
fined members who were working for the 
plaintiff employer. The union contended 
that their action was not coercion because the 
members involved had the free choice of 
paying the fines or withdrawing or retiring 
from the union. 

In this case the court had held that: 


If the union men did not like the union rules they 
could retire at will from the union, 


and that this retiring from the union under 
these circumstances was something which 
justified it (the court) in preventing the 
union from fining the members who violated 
union rules, because the infliction of the fine 
might be followed by a retirement of the 
union which menaced the rights and welfare 
of the men who were fined. 

It was unlawful compulsion in the court’s 
mind when the union had fined members for 
a violation of its rules. It was also unlawful 
compulsion in the court’s mind when the 
members of the Machinists’ Union went on 
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strike to prevent being compelled to sign 
individual contracts which were intended to 
destroy the existence of the union. 

It was not an improper form of compulsion 
in the court’s mind when the United Shoe 
Machinery Company notified the machinists 
in its employ that they must sign contracts 
binding them not to become members of the 
union as the price of their retaining employ- 
ment, although this action prevented the 
machinists from enjoying their legal right to 
trade-union organization. 

Employers in Massachusetts and in all 
other parts of the United States have an 
unquestioned right to organize for the 
purpose of advancing their interests and pro- 
tecting their welfare. These organizations of 
employers have the legal right to federate, 
and, when federated, to adopt the so-called 

. open shop” or “American Plan” policy of 
compelling their employes to sign individual 
contracts which contain provisions that their 
employes will not belong to any trade-union 
while in their employ. 

The right of the employers to organize is 
not subject to the will or desire of employes— 
it is a right which they enjoy as American 
citizens. Wage earners also have the legal 
right to organize, but the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts makes a ghastly farce of this 
right by holding in substance, that this right 
can only be enjoyed at the discretion of the 
employer, and that, when the employer is op- 
posed to trade-union nization amon: 
his employes, they will be denied the right to 
strike in_self-defense by a court of equity 
supported in its action by the Supreme Court 
of the state. 

The decisions which have been referred to 
are unfortunately not exceptional. They 
have merely been selected as typical of the 
class-creating distinctions which have been 
and are being established by state federal 
courts of equity. 

Courts of equity are most necessary in- 
stitutions. Where no specific law exists and 
where property is subject to irreparable dam- 
age, there must be a source of protection 
which will act with promptaess and with au- 
thority. But American courts of equity have 
gone far beyond the authority they origi- 
nally enjoyed. They have usurped au- 
thority; they have invaded new territory; 
they have become, unwittingly perhaps 
at times, the tools of powerful interests who © 
were seeking to destroy the trade-unions; 
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they have, and perhaps unconsciously taken 
part in industrial disputes by throwing the 
powerful influence at their command against 
the strikers. 

Justice Howard of New York, recently 
commenting upon this feature of injunctions, 
said in part: 


In an evenly. balanced, bitter, long-drawnout 
labor struggle, an edict of the court, leveled at 
the strikers, shakes the morale of the workingmen. 
This is not the purpose of an injunction, although 
it is frequently, and perhaps generally, the pur- 
pose of the employer who seeks it. The function of 
an injunction order in a lgbor dispute is to restrain 
lawlessness, when there is lawlessness, and when this 
is likely to cause irreparable damage. When there 
is no lawlessness, and no proper grounds to appre- 
hend it, there should be no injunction. The courts 
do not take sides in this ceaseless struggle between 
capital and labor. They stand indifferent. They 
intervene only when the law is trampled upon. They 
interpose the arm of authority only to restrain 
those who invade the rights of others. 


The moral effect of an injunction order in such 
cases is tremendous. At once it gives the impression 
in the community that the strikers have violated 
the law. The court seems to have taken a hand 
in the struggle. This is the laymen’s view. The in- 
junction, thus shaping Public opinion, is often 
decisive. 

In exercising its discretion, the court can not 
shut its eyes to this aspect of the case or ignore the 
far-reaching psychic effect of its mandate. There- 
fore, if equity is to be done, the greatest caution 
should be observed in issuing injunctions in strikes. 
There should be grave provocation. Strained con- 
structions of the words employed by strikers 
is not enough. Surmise and suspicion are not suffi- 
cient. Unusual vigor of speech among the strikers, 
now and then, or groups of laborers assembled, here 
and there, will not suffice. Injunctions can not rest 
in such grave controversies upon such trivial foun- 
dations. And, of course, it is idle to contend that 
the depredations of unidentified miscreants, or the 
crimes of unknown criminals, can move a court of 
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equity to issue an in junction in any case against any 
citizen. 

Good citizenship requires a respect for 
duly constituted authority—trespect for the 
law, respect for the decisions of our judicial 
tribunals. But if Americans nurtured on the 
fundamental principles contained in the 
Declaration of Independence and expressed 
in the Bill of Rights contained in the first 
thirteen amendments to the constitution, 
find that courts of equity have arrogated to 
themselves powers never conferred upon 
them by the people; that they have found a 
way by which men involved in industrial 
disputes can be denied a trial by jury for 
alleged misdemeanors or other violations of 
the law and, in addition, that these same 
courts of equity establish positive class 
distinctions protecting employers in doing 
those things which are specifically denied to 
workmen, how can such courts expect{ to 
enjoy either the confidence, or the respect of 
American workmen? 

A prompt remedy is required to relieve 
the people from an intolerable evil. The 
proper and adequate remedy is found in the 
legislative measure recommended by the 
Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and unanimously endorsed by 
the Denver Convention, June, 1921. Ameri- 
cans jealous of their rights and opposed to in- 
justice, who believe that class distinctions if 
established would destroy all of the founda- 
tions upon which our American institutions 
and conceptions of human liberty have been 
erected, will join with organized labor in 
working for the enactment of this measure 
into law by Congress and the legislatures of 
the several states. 





CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL Unions, 1921 


Sept. 12, Columbus, Ohio, International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters. 

Sept. 12, Atlanta, Ga., Amalgamated Association 
of Street & Electric Railway Employes of America. 


Sept. 4, , International Steel Plate Trans- 
ferrers’ Association of America. 

Sept. 5, Dallas, Texas, Brotherhood of Painters, 
Decorators and Paperhangers of America. 

Sept. 5, Minneapolis, Minn., National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks. 

Sept. 5, St. Louis, Mo., National Association of 
Letter Carriers. 

Sept. 12, New Orleans, La., National Federation 
of Federal Employes. 

Sept. 12, Knoxville, United Textile 
Workers of America. 

Sept. 12, Chicago, Ill., United Slate, Tile and 
Composition Roofers, Damp and Waterproof 
Workers’ Association. 


Tenn., 


Sept. 12, Philadelphia, Pa., Coopers’ Inter- 
national Union. 

Sept. 19, St. Louis, Mo., International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers. 

Sept. 19, Cincinnati, Ohio, Metal -Polishers’ 
International Union 

Sept. 20, Setlemndin Ind., United Mine Work- 
ers of America. 

Oct. 3, Toronto, Canada, 
Telegraphers’ Union of America. 

Dec , American Federation of Teachers. 


The Commercial 
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TO LABOR 


Shall you complain who feed the world? The world’s life hangs on your right hand! 
Who clothe the world? Your strong right hand, 
Who house the world? Your skilled right hand, 
Shall you complain who are the world, You hold the whole world in your hand, 
Of what the world may do? See to it what you do! 
As from this hour Or dark or light, 
Or wrong or right, 


You use your power, 
The world must follow you! The world is made by you! 


Then rise as you never rose before! 
Nor hoped before! 

Nor dared before! 

And show as was never shown before, 
The power that lies in you! 
Stand all as one! 

See justice done! 


Believe, and Dare, and Do! 
— Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 





Fifty Years Without a Strike 


By REGINALD L. SWEET 
Secretary, Sweet-Orr & Co., Inc. 


HAT is the main record of experience 
of Sweet-Orr and Co., Inc., manu- 
facturers of overalls and work clothes, 

with their people before and after they had 
affiliated themselves with union labor. 

The record indicates on the part of the 
heads of this concern an unusual under- 
standing of humanity and humanity’s 
problems, and a desire to share with others 
the rights to which every man is entitled. 

To whom is the credit for this spirit due? 
Most of all, to the founders of Sweet-Orr 
and Co., the Sweet brothers and their 
partner, James A. Orr, the inventor of 
the original overall, now famous the world 
over. Thesé men, with the assistance of 
the able corps of men who surrounded them, 
piloted their business in safety past the 
dangers of disagreements and misunder- 
standing that inevitably enter into any 
industrial concern. For it was more than 
a theoretical principle, it was a passion of 
Mr. Sweet’s to grant “fair play” to any 
one with whom he came in contact. Con- 
sequently, thirty years ago when the em- 
ployes and the management of Sweer-Orr 
and Co., after twenty years of successful 
relations and rapid growth, affiliated them- 
selves with the American Federation of 
Labor, the action was taken not for the 
sake of commercial gain through the use 
of the union label, but because the manage- 
ment was convinced that such a step was 
a step forward for both sides. 

So when Mr. C. W. Sweet, who took the 
most active part in the business, was met 
in 1891 by representatives of both the 
Knights of Labor and the American Fed 
eration of Labor for the purpose of laying 
before him the advisability of organ zing 
his employes in their particular order, he 
immediately became an enthusiastic friend 
of the idea, even taking a leading and 
aggressive part in bringing the series of 
conferences to a head. He knew that labor 
conditions were bad in much of the industry 
he himself represented and he was convinced 
too that the men who befriended labor and 
better working conditions were sincere and 
on the right track. He, therefore, became 
the champion of better conditions. More- 
over, he felt by dealing with a committee 


of his employes annually he would be able 
to establish a fixed price list for the year 
and to arbitrate any serious difficulty that 
might arise between employer and employe. 
This list of prices could be adjusted by a 
committee selected by the employes con- . 
sisting of one or more from each department ; 
a system too whereby work could be con- 
tinued during all disputes so that neither 
employer nor employe would suffer by loss 
of time. “‘ This was the beginning of arbitra- 
tion agreements,” says Mr. Charles Reich- 
ers, first secretary of the United Garment 
Workers of America and later its first 
president, “in any trade in the United 
States.” 

It is a dramatic picture, as we now look 
back across the years during which collec- 
tive bargaining and the various basic 
principles of trade unionism have become 
so familiar to us, to visualize those men 
conferring together in the modest offices 
of the day on matters of such vital and far 
reachiug importance, for how much greater 
vision was required to see the wisdom of 
urging and adopting agreements ia the 
days when there were but scant examples 
of the success of their working out in 
industry in general and no example in the 
overall industry in particular. 

‘““Mr. Sweet threshed this out with us at 
several of our meetings,” Mr. Reichers goes 
on to say, “and would not give up uatil 
we had put together an agreement which 
he said ‘any manufacturer who could not 
submit to ought to go out of business, either 
voluntarily or by force, as it meant justice 
to the employer as well as to the employe.’ 
The agreement arrived at is practically the 
same as is in force at the present time. I 
well remember some of Mr. Sweet’s ex- 
pressions showing the breadth of the man: 
“We must be considerate of all asd their 
opinions; make business a pleasure; make 
men love their neighbors even if they are 
competitors; make truthfulness and quality 
the prime elements of business. One in 
particular I remember: ‘It is not always the 
things we do that are most disliked, it is 
the manner in which they are done.’”’ 

“My short association at this particular 
time with Mr. Sweet has well proved a 
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benefit to me through these years. His one 
idea was to create such a degree of confi- 
dence among his employes that they would 
never doubt him and ‘they must never be 
deceived and tricked into signing agree- 
ments’ and I know of a number of cases 
where Mr. Sweet has gone so far as to 
direct when a question of interpretation 
of the employe be accepted, even if it did 
cost the firm money, ‘rather than have the 
least shadow fall on the confidence that 
had been established.’ ‘Be sure,’ he said, 
‘the next time to have a clearer under- 
standing, this time we pay the bill.’ ”’ 

The other step of great importauce that 
was incorporated into this original agree- 
ment was the adoption of the union label 
to be attached to every article that left 
the unionized factory. Thus, the workers 
themselves set up a standard of responsi- 
bility for high quality for the name, not 
only of the brand, but also for the type of 
worker employed by the makers of that 
brand. Moreover, every buyer of a uuxion- 
made article received an automatic guarantee 
in the presence of the union label that the 
article he had procured was-made under 
fair and sanitary conditions and he thus 
knew that in buying it he became a con- 
tributor to the cause of better conditions 
and that he was in no way aiding and en- 
couraging sweat-shops. 

Mr. Sweet invited the Knights of Labor 
to address all employes to impress them with 
the importance of joining a labor union 
and to explain to them that the firm of 
Sweer-Orr and Co. had no objection as to 
the particular organization they joined but 
would leave it entirely to them to select 
their own affiliation. Later the Federation 
was requested to address the employes and 
shortly afterwards they decided upon the 
American Federation of Labor. Miss Ida 
VanEtten and Mr. Reichers were the two 
speakers that convinced the employes in 
their selection. 

Soon after Sweet-Orr and Co.’s employes 
had taken this step, which started in the 
Newburgh factory and was followed in all 
the other succeeding factories, numerous 
other overall concerns considered the union- 
izing of their shops in the same manner. 
Detroit concerns were the first to follow 
Sweet-Orr and Co. The present linen union 
label was issued and adopted by most of 
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the largest overall and pant houses of the 
country. 

“During the first ten or fifteen years 
after the union label was issued,”’ says Mr. 
Reichers further, “many little concerns 
were underselling the larger manufacturers, 
not because they were paying less for 
denims or other necessary trimmings, but 
because they employed help who in most 
cases were working in their homes under the 
poorest unsanitary conditions and un- 
healthy surroundings for a pittance. Most 
of these employers were obliged either to 
build factories or give up the overall business. 
Credit is due Mr. Clinton W. Sweet and 
Mr. Clayton E. Sweet for their broad 
advanced thought. The seed sown by them 
after a deal of ardous work and study has 
sprung up and borne fruit and a great 
reform was accomplished, so great a one 
that now it is one of the best regulated and 
respected industries in this country and 
our women folk can be proud to say: ‘We 
are overall workers.’ ”’ 

Not long ago Sweet-Orr and Co., Inc. 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversay of their 
founding by holding a field day at Wapping- 
ers Falls, the home of their parent factory. 
The event was attended by the employes 
of all the eastern factories, by several 
prominent union labor officials and many 
other notables, including B. A. Larger, 
General Secretary of the United Gament 
Workers of America and John J. Manning, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the Trades 
Union Label Deparment of the American 
Federation of Labor. After the athletic 
events of the day, a dinner was held in the 
large cutting room of the factory at which 
Mr. Manning, President S. A. Sweet, and 
Secretary R. L. Sweet, spoke. The occasion 
was remarkable for the spirit of good feeling 
and fellowship that prevailed and no on- 
looker could fail to be impressed with the 
living proof of what was possible between 
employers and trade unions when the spirit 
of understanding and of tolerant humanity 
was ailowed to flourish. 

A golden loving cup inscribed with the 
names of all the Sweet-Orr factories was 
presented to the company by subscription 
among all the employes. In his speech of 
acceptance at the dinner Mr. Stanley A. 
Sweet, president of the company, and son 
of the founder, said: ‘“While we give these 
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men credit for the great work they have 
performed,” speaking of his father and 
uncle and Mr. J. A. Orr, “let us not forget 
that without some organization on your 
part we would have been unable to meet 
as freely and as openly as we have. For 
these ideals and for this leadership another 
man is responsible. I have known him for 
many years by reputation, but it was only 
two years ago that I had the honor of 
really meeting him. It was at a luncheon 
at Atlantic City which Sweet-Orr and 
other overall manufacturers gave to him 
and to his associates. I had the pleasure 
of telling them all what ideals we had and 
what plans we were working on for the 
future. After he had finished his answer 
we all knew that here was a man whose 
ideals were as high, whose thoughts were 
as lofty as any we had ourselves conceived. 
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To him are due your thanks for the great 
labors performed in the name of unionism. 
His name is Samuel Gompers. People, you 
have a leader there whom you must sup- 
port. He has recently been through a hard 
battle. Help hold up his hands and don’t 
let him stop his labors as your leader until 
he himself feels he must let go and can 
find some one else as capable and as honest 
and as high-minded as he is himself.” 
When the president of a manufacturing 
business can thus address his employes 
regarding their own outside leader, an 
enviable spirit of friendliness must reign. 
Indeed, it is a spirit which, if adopted. the 
world over would quickly solve the great 
problem in every one’s mind after the 
greatest war in history, namely: ‘How shall 
we prevent such a‘ thing ever happening 


again?” 





American Labor Leads the World 


By W1LL1AM ENGLISH WALLING 
"Tia American labor movement can be 


fully appreciated only if it is viewed 

from an international standpoint. 
Science tells us that if we wish to measure 
and weigh the value of anything we must find 
some standard, some basis of comparison. 
The only basis of comparison in this instance 
is the labor movements of the other leading 
industrial nations, such as Great Britain, 
Germany, and France. 

The comparison can be fairly made by 
American labor, since it is far more interna- 
tional-minded than the labor of any other 
country. American workers do not and can 
not feel that they are better than British, 
German or Italian workers since they them- 
selves are largely British, German, or 
Italian by birth or parentage. We know and 
appreciate the labor and the labor move- 
ments of all these countries through our own 
workers in our own workshops. No working 
people on earth have ever had such an op- 
portunity. Within our own movement we 
have hundreds of thousands of representa- 
tives of the Syndicalism of Italy, the Social- 
ism of Germany, and the British Labor 
Party. We are not only informed, we are 
sympathetic. Every day for decades all these 
movements have been presented and 


threshed out in local unions, central bodies 
and national congresses of this country. 
Whatever of Epropean experience is ap- 
plicable here has been, is being, or will be 
adopted. ' , 


American and European. Internationalism 


The British and the Germans do not 
know one another in this way. Nor does 
either the British or the German movement 
know American labor or what it has con- 
tributed to the world. It is enough for them 
that American labor has not followed in 
German or British footsteps. This is reason 
enough in their minds for the allegation that 
American Labor is fifty years behind the 
times! Let us see about that. And first of 
all put down the undeniable fact that while 
America has learned and is still learning 
from Europe, European Labor is not learn- 
ing from the United States. This proves not 
only that we are the more international- 
minded but that we are logically and inevit- 
ably bound still further to increase our pres- 
ent points of superiority, while gradually im- 
proving those features of the movement 
in which we are inferior. 

The internationalism of European labor is 
in part absolutely genuine—based on the 











proximity of the European nations to one 
another and on the extreme and immediate 
danger to organized labor of any bellicose 
sentiments in the workers’ ranks. But 
European internationalism is also largely 
theoretical. This is proven not only by the 
conduct of some of the socialist parties dur- 
ing the war, but by the present rivalry in 
internationales; the labor movement of each 
great nation of Europe now fathers a little 
(or big) movement of its own. The Third 
International is the private property of Rus- 
sia. The Two-and-a-half International is 
dominated by the French. With the head- 
quarters in London and the executive 
largely British the Second Internationale is 
for the moment in the pocket of England. 
But the moderating influence of the German 
right wing Social Democrats—who, against 
the British Labor stand for cooperation with 
other democratic parties and for coalition 
governments—is strong and growing in that 
internationale and the British are working 
overtime to get the more radical two-and-a- 
half Internationale—which stands for ‘‘the 
dictatorship of the proletariat’’ but not for 
Moscow domination—to amalgamate. This 
amalgamation would counterbalance the 
German moderates and give the British a 
permanent balance of power. 

Yet, even according to this theoretical 
internationalism, the American movement, 
representing as it does the greatest and most 
advanced nation must inevitably lead. 
Then this strangely illogical “international- 
ism’’ turns around and says we are not lead- 
ing because we are not following in the foot- 
steps of industrially less advanced countries! 


American and European Democracy 


The American labor movement does, in- 
deed, differ from the labor movements of 
Europe. Since the time of Andrew Jackson 
(around 1830) we have had political democ- 
racy in America’s industrial regions, and soon 
after that we established universal educa- 
tion. If political democracy up to the pres- 
ent has brought labor only a part of what 
labor demands and expects, it has at least 
given us a century of democratic experience, 
training and practice, a century of thinking 
in democratic terms and a century of striv- 
ing toward democratic goals. It is due to 
this good fortune of our history and not to an 
inborn superiority of American workers that 
the American labor movement is the only 
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labor movement in the world today that is 
built consistently on a democratic founda- 
tion, has an exclusively democratic policy 
and goal, and has never departed from 
democratic policies. 

Contrast the long democratic experience 
of America with that of Europe. It was 
between 1867 and 1885 that British labor 
was even half enfranchised and universal 
education established. The Germans have 
been educated as long as we have, but they 
got democracy only in 1918—and European 
labor did all in its power to prevent that by 
stopping the war with the Kaiser still in 
power. French democracy dates from 1876, 
and the only previous democratic experiences 
of that country were in brief revolutionary 
periods—a fact which has confused many 
French workers as to the relative values of 
democracy and of revolutionary violence. 

It is true that European Labor, learning 
rapidly from the Bolshevist fiasco is now on 
the democratic tack ‘‘ regardless of expenses.” 
But there is scarcely a national movement or 
an ‘internationale’ of Europe which has 
not flirted in the last two years either with 
the Communist Internationale or with the 
Russian Soviets, the declared and deadly 
foes of democracy! ‘‘As long as the lamp 
holds out to burn the last poor sinner may 
return.”’ American labor will certainly wel- 
come its sister movements back into the 
democratic labor fold. But the superior 
steadfastness of the organized labor of the 
world’s greatest industrial nation should 
receive recognition. There must be some 
superiority in a movement which was the 
only one not to flounder and court disrup- 
tion during the greatest world-crisis in the 
history of modern industrial labor. 

But Bolshevism was not born in a day. 
It arose out of the anti-democratic wings of 
Marxian Socialism and Syndicalism, and 
every labor movement of Europe without ex- 
ception has long been tainted with these 
reactionary doctrines—the natural and in- 
evitable results of the feudalism and militar- 
ism of European governments. Now that 
many European labor movements have split 
on Bolshevism, including the Syndicalists, 
American labor will doubtless find much 
in common with the newly formed demo- 
cratic sections. But these sections miust re- 
member that only yesterday they were part 
and parcel of movements which could find 
no language too strong to express their hos- 
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tility toward ,the democratic labor move- 
ment of America. 


The ‘Intellectuals’ 


American labor leads the world not only in 
internationalism and democracy but also in 
,its success in protecting the movement 
from invasion and capture by outside ele- 
ments. The invasion of the so-called 
““ntellectuals’ has proceeded so far in cer- 
tain organizations in Europe that we find the 
‘executives of some of the leading Communist 
‘parties, such as those of Russia, France, and 
Italy,. consisting mainly of non-labor ele- 
ments. In England and Germany, the 
“intellectuals” also have been able to exer- 
cise an undue influence through the frequent 
predominance of “the political” over “the 
economic” movement—non-labor elements 
being admitted as freely as the labor ele- 
ments themselves into what is strangely 
called “the political labor movement!” 
Nothing similar has yet occurred in this 
country. Not because American labor 
eschews politics, as some Europeans super- 
ficially contend. American labor has always 
been in politics, and for more than a decade 
has been gradually and surely building up a 


political method of its own—based not on the 
European model, but on our immeasurably 
longer and greater political experience, a 
method which is still evolving and which 
must prove infinitely more effective in the 
end. 


Labor and the Farmers 


A fourth superiority of American labor lies 
in the friendships it has made. For more 
than a quarter century it has worked, wher- 
ever possible, with American rural labor, 
the farmers. While in Russia labor, under 
non-labor and largely non-Russian leader- 
ship, has laid the foundation for decades of 
bitter animosity between town and city 
workers and the Socialists in other European 
countries have usually done all they could 
in thé same direction, American labor has 
laid a foundation of friendship so solid 
that a political alliance appeared last year 
in many states. The reverse policy, which 
has prevailed in Europe, means an utter 
repudiation of democracy. It is only in a 
few of the smaller countries such as Sweden 
and Czecho-Slovakia that even the moder- 
ate, anti-Bolshevist wing of the so-called 
“political labor movement” tolerates the idea 
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of a coalition government consisting of repre- 
sentatives of labor in cooperation with 
representatives of democratic agrarian e e- 
ments. The prevailing hostility to agricul- 
ture has been chiefly due to the doctrines 
and the influence of the anti-democratic and 
sectarian “intellectuals” who have entered 
the European movements through the wide- 
open doors of so-called labor parties. 

By its clean-cut political policy, gradually 
developed and still in the process of evolu- 
tion, American labor has avoided all the 
confusion of a so-called labor party which 
is a labor party in name only—since every 
democratic country must admit -and largely 
depend upon non-labor elements. Such a 
party is in reality a party of advanced democ- 
racy. To call it labor rather than democratic 
brings two evils. Not only is the labor move- 
ment likely to be invaded and swamped by 
outsiders, but certain elements of labor are 
given by this name an opportunity to put 
forth the theory, as has commonly occurred 
in Europe, that labor can advance politically 
through a non-democratic or even an anti- 
democratic program independently of other 
groups of producers. Never for one moment 
has American labor favored or tolerated this 
drawing of class lines between one group of 
producers and another. If it has waged eco- 
nomic and political war against any part of 
society it has been a war directed exclusively 
against parasites and exploiters. It has never 
preached or tolerated the theory that or- 
ganized labor or industrial labor has a right 
to rule over any other group of producers, but 
has sought to unite all producers against the 
common enemy. 


American Labor Unity 


Fifth, American labor is today more 
united than labor of any country of the world 
with the possible exception of Great Britain. 
And this unity has been won and held 
against stronger influences making for divi- 
sion than exist in any other nation, since 
America has been the battleground of all the 
theories as well as all the prejudices of the 
workers of all Europe. Yet we are better 
united. The reason? Labor tends to unite 
on all labor questions; labor tends to divide 
on all the non-labor questions that take up so 
much of the time and energy of the political 
parties of Europe. The word ‘‘solidarity” 
is more widely used in Europe; actual soli- 
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darity is more advanced in the United 
States. 

American labor is for international unity. 
Every superiority it has achieved makes it 
that much more valuable to the labor world. 
It does not claim leadership, but it offers to 
the world of labor the invaluable experience 
of the oldest political democracy and the 
leading industrial nation. It hopes and be- 
lieves that by following the American 
method of attending to labor affairs to the 
exclusion of the outside matters that divide 
labor the national labor movements of Eu- 
rope and the entire world movement will 
achieve a new and more solid unity. It 
welcomes the new tendency of European 
labor to do as America has done in putting 
democracy above all social dogmas. It be- 
lieves that a more substantial, more perma- 
nent and more effective-labor international- 
ism can be erected on this basis—an interna- 
tionalism in which the working people of 
every great nation will be able to make a dis- 
tinct and indispensable, contribution to the 
whole. And it believes that such a movement 
will be able everywhere to achieve its entire 
industrial, social and political program—so 
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far as that program rests upon democratic 
principles. 
American Labor is Free 


But great as have been its achievements 
in the past, American labor looks to the 
future—and it is for the purposes of future 
development that the superiority of its 
methods are most marked. It has not offered 
to solve in advance all the major problems of 
government and industry that the rising 
generation of workers will have to face. But 
it has done something better. Economically 
and politically, American labor has builded a 
solid foundation and has begun the erection 
of a structure no important part of which 
will have to be torn down. It has left Ameri- 
can labor free, freer than the labor of any 
nation of the world, to determine its own 
destinies—without an incumbering heritage 
of outworn theories or of colossal blunders 
due to the effort to put these theories into 
effect. That American Labor will utilize to 
the full the superior opportunities offered 
by the superior freedom of the American 
movement no American and few who 
know anything about America will question. 





The “Intellectuals” and the Labor 
~ Movement 


By Vicror S. YARROS 


PINOZA says in one of his essays or 
. ethics that we ought to endeavor to 

understand human nature, and neither 
groan nor exult over it. This wise admoni- 
tion may be commended particularly to 
those little self-complacent groups which call 
themselves ‘‘the intelligencia,” a word bor- 
rowed fron the Russian—or “the intellec- 
tuals.” These little and (in their own eyes) 
highly important groups are divided into 
many schools of opinion, and seldom, if 
ever, agree upon any question, but they 
are apt to find common ground in their 
dissatisfaction with and hostility to the 
leadership of organized labor, especially or- 
ganized labor in America. 

Few of them have ever seen the inside of a 
factory, shop, mine, mill or other industrial 
establishment. Few of them know what 
manual Jabor is, what the average wage- 


earner thinks or wants, and the mental and 
moral atmosphere in which such a w 
worker lives and moves. The last thing 
to occur to them is the need of honest, hum- 
ble unprejudiced study of the ideas and senti- 
ments of the toiling masses. They groan or 
they exult, but they never seek to under- 
stand. They have what they call ideals and 
policies, evolved chiefly out of their inner 
consciousness, or derived from books of 
older and more academic “intellectuals,” 
and if the facts of life and of human nature 
in action seem to contradict those ideals and 
policies, why, so much the worse for the 
facts and the actualities. The intelligencia 
does not have to test its ideas; it is infallible 
and can not go wrong. 

Now, some years ago one of the cleverest 
of the British, or Irish, intellectuals, G. B. 
Shaw, made a vain appeal to the intelligencia 
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of the United Kingdom to get together 


and construct a positive platform that should ° 


appeal to all the advanced liberal and radi- 
cal schools of thought. The appeal proved 
vain, as he, indeed, knew it would. Under 
the tyrannical and cruel czars of old Rus- 
sia, it is true, the intelligencia was for a time 
more than a name; it really stood for some- 
thing, and it was united, or all but united. 
This was because the issues in Russia at that 
time were simple. An intelligent and high- 
minded man or woman could not be other 
than a revolutionist, a political and social 
radical. But in a free, democratic and. pro- 
gressive country there is no monopoly of 
intelligence, or of education, and there is no 
group in the least entitled to pose as the 
intelligencia. Moreover, in a free, democratic 
and progressive country opinions necessarily 
diverge more widely than in a country in 
which discussion is forbidden or hampered by 
censors. Ultimately free discussion does 
lead to agreement, but only on fundamentals. 
Men differ, but they may agree to disagree 
on secondary issues and to work together 
for common ends. 

There are in America certain dilettante 
radicals who judge everybody and every- 
thing from some doctrinaire point of view 
without having any qualifications for judg- 
ing anybody or anything outside their own 
limited experience. They do not know their 
own country; they do not understand the 
temper of their own people; they claim to 
speak for millions upon millions of men and 
women whose ‘ives they have never studied 
and whose struggles they have never shared. 

These arrogant and futi'e “intellectuals” 
are particularly fond of laying down obiter 
dicta for the benefit of organized labor, 
and of railing at or frowning upon those 
representatives and leaders of labor whom 
the rank and file see fit to elect, and re-elect 
year after year to carry out the policies and 
to carry on the educational work which the 
generality of the union workers believe in, 
sympathize with and recognize as reflecting 
their own rooted ideas and deepest senti- 
ments. 

The American Federation of Labor is the 
especial bete noir of these very “superior” 
outside critics and self-appointed guides. 
There is nothing in or about the Federation 
that pleases them. They do not like its 
officers and directors; they do not approve 
of its platform; they attack its methods; 
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they quarrel with its basic principles, its 
structure and form. They have never tried 
organization themselves for any sublunar 
purpose, but they are prepared to teach 
millions of hard-headed and disciplined men 
and women—disciplined by life and by work 
—how to organize and what to do in and 
with their organizations. 

Thus, we are solemnly told, “trade union- 
ism is played out,’”’ and only reactionaries 
and obscurantists, still perversely adhere 
to that form of labor organization. ‘Indus- 
trial organization,” the one big union idea, 
is the thing—the modern, up-to-the-minute 
thing. Well, if that were true, who, pray, 
would be apt to discover it? Surely, the men 
and women who for many years and de- 
cades have formed and served labor unions, 
worked in and for them, won victories and 
suffered defeats in the struggle for industrial 
justice and industrial democracy. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there are industrial unions as 
well as trade unions in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. The experience of both 
types is available for study and comparison. 
If the trade unions have not seen fit to scrap 
their organizations and swallow the one-big- 
union idea, it is safe to say that there 
are better reasons for this “conservatism” 
than the dilettante outsiders dream of or 
reckon with in their fantastic world-philoso- 
phy. The labor movement has not stood 
still; it has marched and evolved; it will 
continue to march, but it. will not change its 
policies or its methods at the superficial 
demand of a handful of self-styled intellec- 
tuals. 

A second grievance of at least some of the 
intellectuals is that the leaders of the Ameri- 
can labor movement are, for the most part, 
suspicious of and averse to what is called 
“independent political action.”” Why does 
not American labor form a distinct political 
party, modeled upon the British labor party? 
The British labor party is always painted in 
bright, alluring colors as the most advanced 
and enlightened body in the world. Why, 
then not imitate it? Why not profit by its 
experience? Again, the slow advance made 
in this country by the advocates of a dis- 
tinct labor party is attributed by the in- 
tellectuals to the standpatism, obtuseness 
and ignorance of the majority of the leaders 
of organized labor. 

This theory is as shallow and absurd as 
that which has been commented on above 
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in connection with the one-big-union dogma. 
The overwhelming majority of American 
unionists are opposed to se —— and inde- 
pendent political action. They are citizens 
as well as trade unionists. They severally 
belong to certain parties and have no wish to 
secede from them. The labor movement has 
specific purposes and they join it to pro- 
mote these purposes. There are republicans, 
democrats, socialists, single-taxers, individ- 
ualists in the labor movement. Means are 
suggested by ends. Some ends require politi- 
cal action, and some require economic or 
other modes of action. Americans can not 
think in terms evolved by British or French 
or Italian conditions. They think, and 
rightly so, in terms that have grown out of 
their own vital experiences. A labor party 
in America would speedily resolve itself into 
a party of a few theoretical reformers 
and no laborers. It would bring ridicule and 
contempt upon the labor movement from 
those who are seeking to destroy and dis- 
credit it. 

“Ah,” argue some of the intellectuals, “the 
majority of union men and women are op- 
posed to separate political action! What of 
it? It is the business of leaders to lead—to 
blaze the trail, to strike out along new 
paths, to show courage and foresight. The 
majority w4ll gladly respond, at least after a 
while, to inspiring and bold leadership !”” 

The trouble with many of our philosophers 
of the closet is that they have a sneaking 
admiration for benevolent despotism, for dic- 
tatorships, for oligarchies. This is why some 
of them have been apologizing for Russia’s 
cruel, tyrannical and insane Bolshevik ex- 
periment. They have no faith in democracy, 
no real use for it. They do not understand 
or sympathize with the democratic charac- 
ter of the American labor movement. They 
look down on the rank and file, and offer 
every encouragement to would-be bosses who 
believe in driving instead of leading, and who 
would impose or exploit personal ideas, 
wrecking the whole movement by premature, 
or unsound, or sophomoric fads and fancies, 
rather than honestly represent and voice 
the convictions of the rank and file. 

Finally, there is another and even more 
foolish charge that certain would-be guides 
of labor among the intellectuals are prone to 
prefer—namely, that it is inconsistent and 
un-American to adopt the slogan, reward 
your friends and defeat your political 
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enemies,” or to advocate the nomination and 
election of city, state and federal lawmakers 
solely because of their tested and proved 
loyalty to labor and its essential proposals! 
Better, say these wiseacres, “a separate 
labor party than methodical discrimination 
against good, nice candidates who happen 
to be out of sympathy with ‘abor. If 
a wage worker is a citizen, how can he vote 
solely with a view to his economic interests 
and ignore the larger and deeper national 
issues, such as war and peace, tariffs, trusts, 
finance, colonial policy, and the like? 
Is not a narrow trade union platform a class 
platform?” 

Such a farrago of fallacies and freak 
pseudo-ideas is hardly worthy of serious 
attention, yet some “‘intellectuals” indict 
the leaders of the labor movement precisely 
on such grounds as are advanced in this far- 
rago. It is clear that they have not read the 
platforms they condemn. It is also clear 
that they do not understand that it is chi'dish 
to ask men to vote for theirenemies. 

The labor movement is both practi- 
cal and idealistic—practical in that it deals 
with present problems, present conditions, 
and seeks to ameliorate the lot of the working 
masses without waiting for millennial social 
changes—practical, further, because it be- 
lieves in accommodation and amicable 
relations with all employers who are amen- 
able to reason and willing to meet labor half 
way—and idealistic, because every benefit, 
every gain, every victory won by labor today 
can not but facilitate broader and more 
fundamental social reforms, and because 
nothing labor asks for itself is sefish or 
natrow or anti-social, since any measure 
that helps organized labor also helps labor 
at large, by raising the standard of living 
and strengthening the position of all labor 
in normal contests with employers or agents 
of employers. 

Since organized labor is not a political 
party, nor a sect, nor a dogmatic school of 
reform, nor a combination to extort special 
privileges irrespective of the interests of 
other social elements, but a body altogether 
unique and vital, its platform is complex and 
contains diverse elements. When labor is ad- 
vised to vote only for its friends it is not ad- 
vised to put candidates into a Procrustean 
bed and reject all who are not labeled ortho- 
dox. The men who are deemed worthy of 
trade union and labor support in city, state 
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and national politics are as a rule more liberal 
more humane, more progressive, than the 
men who pretend that their general Ameri- 
canism precludes their cooperation with, or 
championship of, the cause of organized 
labor. The intellectuals will search the 
records in vain for evidence that the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has advised voting 
for reactionaries, jingoes, demagogues of 
schemers who professed friendship for labor. 

The last charge of the carping intellectuals 
against the present leaders of the American 
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labor movement thus falls to the ground. It 
is hollow and pointless. 

It does not matter much what the self- 
styled intellectuals say in their mutual ad- 
miration cliques or organs about organized 
labor and its leaders, but the fact that these 
pompous and arrogant intellectuals so egre- 
giously misinterpret facts and misread rec- 
ords is of importance to students of reform- 
atory activities. Our time is by no means free 
from Utopians, phrase-mongers, doctrin- 
naires and quacks, conscious and uncon- 
scious. 





International Labor Office— What It 
Has Done 


By Ernest GREENWOOD, 
American Correspondent, International Labor Office 


HESE are trying days. The morning 
mail is filled with literature telling 
us about the exorbitant demands of 

organized labor and why the “open-shop 
movement” is the only salvation of the 
country. The afternoon mail is filled with 
other literature telling us how capital is 
slowly grinding out the soul of the American 
trade union movement and that the ‘‘open- 
shop”’ is only a new name for a shop closed 
to union labor. The news from every 
country contains stories of unemployment, 
with the whole world crying for materials 
for reconstruction. Tens of thousands of 
immigrants are knocking at our doors with 
anywhere from three to five million of our 
own people looking for work. The “High 
Cost of Living” seems to hold its own in 
spite of the screams of the economists 
with their various systems of index numbers 
to prove that it is in a state of rigor mortis. 
Congress continually squabbles over taxes, 
protective tariffs, soldier relief bills and 
“beer as medicine.”” An anonymous writer 
amuses us with his ‘““Mirrors of Washington,”’ 
while the street car advertisements depress 
us with the announcement of a forthcoming 
volume entitled “Who’s Who in Wash- 
ington.” The ever present disciples of 
Marx continue to prophesy that the in- 
dustrial revolution is scheduled for 3.20 
P.M. day after tomorrow, and our pro- 
fessional reformers keep reminding us that 


the public morals like bathing suits should 
be spoken of as “nothing worth mention- 
ing.” Most of us keep on living “just to 
find out what the H is coming next.”’ 

It is, therefore, something like a cool 
shower on a hot Washington day to turn 
to the record of the Internagional Labor 
Organization and discover that there are 
folks—teal folks—helping to guide the 
destinies of the member nations, who have 
time to think of something besides terri- 
torial boundaries, plebiscites, reparations 
and the manner in which various néw-born 
countries are executing the right of. self- 
determination. The news that this or that 
country has discovered something in the 
way of legislation helpful to its nationals, 
which is quite worth while although not 
any particular response to the call of political 
expediency, is as restful as a tired child 
curled up in a corner asleep. 

No institution in the history of interna- 
tional relations has ever been so completely 
misunderstood as the International Labor 
Organization. Chartered by Part 13 of the 
Treaty of Peace between the Allied and 
Associated Powers and Germany, it is 
perhaps most frequently referred to as the 
Labor Bureau of the League of Nations. 
A lot of people have suffered a serious rise 
in temperature over the idea that it is a 
response to demands made by organized 
labor “right square in the middle of the 
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war,” and that it must therefore be an 
institution having for its principal p 

the securing of preferential treatment for 
organized labor. The average American 
dismisses it as a matter of little or no con- 
cern to us for the reason that we are neither 
a member of the League nor of any other 
organization created by the Covenant of 
the League or the Treaty of Peace. 

While it may be quite proper to coasider 
the International Labor Organization as 
a part of the machinery of the League of 
Nations, it is for all practical purposes, a 
separate association of 49 nations organized 
for the purpose of dealing with matters 
concerning industrial relations and indus- 
trial peace. It is an established and official 
effort to eliminate the ruinous trade com- 
petition of countries with lower standards 
which have for generations obstructed the 
progress of labor protection along inter- 
national lines. Its constitution is found in 
Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace, and is no 
part of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, but is rather the result of Article 
23 of the Covenant. In ‘this article the 
signers of the Covenant agreed to under- 
take the establishment of an International 
Organization through which they would 
endeavor to secure and maintain fair and 
humane conditions of labor both in their 
own country and in all countries to which 
their commercial and industrial relations 
extend. 

Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace imposes 
two distinct duties on the International 
Labor Organization. The first is to carry 
out, if possible, the principles laid down 
in the Treaty regarding conditions of labor. 
These are: (1) The guiding principle . . 
that labor should not be regarded merely 
as a commodity or article of commerce; 
(2) The right of association for all lawful 
purposes by the employed as well as by the 
employers; (3) The payment to the em- 
ployed of a wage adequate to maintain a 
reasonable standard of life as this is under- 
stood in their time and country; (4) The 
adoption of an eight-hours’ day or a forty- 
eight hours’ week as the standard to be 
aimed at where it has not already been 
attained; (5) The adoption of a weekly 
rest of at least twenty-four hours, which 
should include Sunday wherever practi- 
cable; (6) The abolition of child labor and 
the imposition of such limitations on the 
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labor of young persons as shall permit the 
continuation of their education and assure 
their proper physical development; (7) The 
principle that men and women should re- 
ceive equal remuneration for work of equal 
value; (8) The standard set by law in each 
country with respect to the conditions of 
labor should have due regard to the equi- 
table economic treatment of all workers 
lawfully resident therein; (9) Each state 
should make provision for a system of 
inspection in which women should take 
part, in order to insure the enforcement 
of the laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of the employed. 

The second is to establish an office, known 
as the International Labor Office, to serve 
as a great clearing house of information 
with regard to all labor, industrial and social 
movements. It is the principal task of this 
office (which has now been in existence 





The Treaty of Peace created the Inter- 
national Labor Office. 
_ The Office has ‘a representative in Wash- 


ington. 
Here is the story of what this international 
organization has done. 
_ Here is interesting and valuable informa- 





for nearly a year and one-half) to collect 
and distribute information on all subjects 
relating to the international adjustment of 
conditions of industrial life and labor. 

In order to carry out the principles 
regarding the conditions of labor set forth 
in Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace, the 


International Labor Organization holds 
annually an International Labor Conference 
made up of four representatives of each 
of the member nations. Two of these 
representatives are termed government rep- 
resentatives. One represents employers and 
one represents the workers. It is the busi- 
ness of this conference to discuss possible 
legislation affecting the workers in the 
various countries and to decide, if possible, 
upon proposals which will form the basis 
for this legislation. These proposals take 
one of two forms: (a) A recommendation 
to be submitted to the members for con- 
sideration with the view to effect being 
given it by national legislation or other- 
wise; or (b) A draft international conven- 
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tion. These draft international conventions 
are not international treaties as so many 
people believe, nor are they binding upon 
the members although adopted by the 
International Labor Conference. They are 
in reality specimen laws. 

Two of these International Labor Con- 
ferences have already been held, and the 
third is schedules for October 25th of this 
year. The first was held in Washington in 
October-November, 1919, and the second 
in Genoa, Italy, in June, 1920. The third 
will be held in Geneva, Switzerland. 

The first conference adopted six draft 
conventions and six recommendations. The 
conventions dealt with the application of 
the eight-hour day dnd the forty-eight-hour 
week; the prevention or provision against 
unemployment; the employment of women 
before and after childbirth; the employment 
of women in night work; the minimum age 
of employment of children in industry; 
and the employment of young persons at 
night. The recommendations dealt with the 
public employment exchanges; reciprocity 
of treatment of foreign workers; the pre- 
vention of anthrax; the protection of women 
and children against lead poisoning; the 
establishment of government health services, 
and the application of the Berne conven- 
tion of 1906 on the prohibition of white 
phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 
The second international conference, which 
was held at Genoa, Italy, dealt with the 
conditions of employment in the seafaring 
industry. Three draft conventions were 
adopted by this conference. The first 
prohibited the employment of children at 
sea under the age of 14, except on training 
ships; the second required owners of ships 
to pay shipwrecked seamen in their employ 
full wages for a period not exceeding two 
months; and the third and most important 
dealt with the establishment of facilities 
for finding employment for seamen. In 
addition recommendations were adopted 
regarding the hours of work in navigation 
and the fishing industry; the establishment 
of national seamen’s codes as the prelude 
to the drafting of an international code; 
and an effective system of insurance of 
seamen against unemployment arising out 
of shipwreck or any other causes. 

Turning to the records of the nations’ 
members of the International Labor Organ- 
ization as of July, 1921, we find that eight 


nations have passed acts providing for the 
ratification of, or giving effect to, one or 
more of the draft conventions adopted at 
the Washington conference. These are: 
Belgium, British Columbia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Greece, Japan, 
and Roumania. Bills are now pending in 
the parliaments of 22 nations, which provide 
for the ratification of, or giving effect to, 
one or more of these draft conventions. 
These are Argentina, Belgium, Chile, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Denmark, Finland, Great Britain, 
India, Italy, Japan, Luxembourg, Norway, 
Poland, Portugal, Roumania, South Africa, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Uruguay. 
Acts giving effect to the provisions of one 
or more of the recommendations of the 
Washington conference have been passed 
by the parliaments of Denmark, Great 
Britain, Japan, Netherlands, and Roumania. 
Bills giving effect to the provisions of one 
or more of these recommendations are 
before the parliaments of Austria, Belgium, 
Chile, Denmark, France, India, Luxem- 
bourg, and Switzerland, with decrees pro- 
mulgated by Austria, Belgium, Greece, 
India, Italy and the Netherlands 

Two nations have adopted legislation 
providing for the ratification of or giving 
effect to one or more draft converitions of 
the Genoa or Second International Labor 
Conference. They are, Australia and Great 
Britain. Bills for giving effect to one or 
more of these draft conventions are before 
the parliaments of Belgium, Denmark, 
France, Poland, and Sweden. Bills to give 
effect to the provisions of the recommenda- 
tions of this conference are also before the 
parliaments of Denmark, Poland and South 
Africa. 

Summing up this record briefly we find 
that 26 nations in all have either enacted 
legislation or have bills pending in their 
respective parliaments giving effect to one 
or more of the draft conventions or recom- 
mendations of these two conferences. Of 
these 13 have actually passed legislation 
while 23 have legislation pending. 

This is a record of concerted action on 
the part of the nations of the world to 
improve the conditions of their working 
people, which a few years ago would have 
been considered far beyond any dream of 
possibility. 

The International Labor Office, which is 
charged by the Treaty with the duty of 

. 
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collecting and distributing information on 
all subjects relating to the international 
adjustment of conditions of industrial life 
and labor has been in existence now con- 
siderably over a year. In addition to the 
business connected with the ratification of 
draft conventions and preparations for the 
sessions of the International Labor Con- 
ferences it carries on many important 
activities. Investigations, world wide in 
extent, are being made into the urgent 
problem of unemployment, the results of 
which are being considered by a special 
commission of experts. In the same way 
reports were prepared for the use of the 
Commission on Emigration (organized by 
the Office and now in session in Geneva) 
with the object of arrving at international 
understandings for the regulation of emi- 
grant traffic and the treatment of working 
class emigrants. A special section of the 
Office is concerned with the subject of 
cooperation. Another branch is making 


enquiries and preparing reports on insurance 
against sickness, disablement, old age and 
accidents, and on widows, orphans, and 
maternity insurance. A department, created 
by a decision of the Washington conference, 


is engaged upon the question of industrial 
hygiene, for the purpose of drawing up 
draft conventions and recommendations to 
be submitted to future sittings of the 
General Conference. 

An important part of the work of the 
Office is, as already mentioned, connected 
with the collection and dissemination of 
information. Already there have been 
issued numerous studies and reports in 
English and French, covering, among other 
subjects: (a) Industrial relations (the activi- 
ties of trade unions and employers’ asso- 
ciations) and political activity in its relation 
to questions of labor; (b) Economic rela- 
tions; (c) Employment and unemployment; 
(d) Conditions of labor; (e) Industrial 
hygiene, cooperation, agriculture, etc. The 
Legislative Series, which contains reprints 
in English, French and.German of the texts 
of laws, decrees, orders and regulations 
affecting labor, issued in the different 
countries of the world, is being issued in 
continuation of the series published by the 
old International Labor Office at Basle. 
The International Labor Review, a monthly 
scientific organ, which surveys the world of 
industry from an international standpoint, 
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has been published and will appear regularly 
A daily publication, entitled Daily Intel- 
ligence, which givés extracts relating to 
labor matters from the world’s press, is 
also issued. In: addition, the Office also 
publishes a periodical bulletin which gives 
an up-to-date account of its principal 
activities and records the action taken by 
governments with regard to the ratification 
of draft conventions. F 

A special section of the Office is engaged 
in studying the conditions of labor in 
Bolshevik Russia. One report on this sub- 
ject has been issued based on authentic 
material obtained from that country. A 
second report is in preparation which will 
contain the documents brought back from 
Russia by the English labor party, the 
Italian socialist mission and the two Czecho- 
Slovak missions, which have been kindly 
placed at the disposal of the Office. 

An enquiry into the problem of produc- 
tion is being carried on. An introductory 
memorandum relating to the enquiry has 
been issued, and questionnaires have been 
distributed to governments, employers’ asso- 
ciations, trade unions and cooperative 
societies. This, it will be readily understood, 
has entailed a very large amount of work 
owing to the size and complexity of the 
problem. 

An enquiry has been made into the work- 
ing of the eight-hour day in the French 
mercantile marine, and the results have 
been printed and published in the form of 
a report. 

An enquiry has been instituted into the 
working of the three shift system in the 
steel industry, the results of which will be 
issued shortly. An interesting fact in con- 
nection with this enquiry is that it was 
really suggested by an American organiza- 
tion. When Professor Drury, under the 
direction of the Taylor Society, was making 
his investigation into the experience of 
American steel manufacturers in changing 
from the long day to the three-shift system 
he called on the writer for information 
concerning the experience of steel manu- 
facturers in other countries. It was sug- 
gested that the Taylor Society prepare a 
questionnaire. This was done and sent to 
Dr. Royal Meeker, Chief of the Scientific 
Division in Geneva. Dr. Meeker caused it 
to be printed in five languages and dis- 
tributed throughout the world. The report, 
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soon to be published, will be the result. 

An international directory of employers’ 
and workmen’s associations all over the 
world is being- compiled, and which, when 
completed, will be published in three lan- 
guages. It will contain information with 
regard to government offices dealing with 
. labor questions, and include a directory of 
cooperative societies throughout the world. 

An enquiry has been conducted, at the 
request of the Hungarian government, into 
the question of trade union conditions in 
Hungary, and a report consisting of docu- 
ments collected by the Commission of 
Enquiry has been issued. 

The library of the Office is growing rapidly. 
The nucleus of 50,000 volumes was pur- 
chased from the old International Labor 
Office at Basle, and this is being continually 
extended. In a short time it will be the 
most complete collection in the world of 
books and documents connected with labor 
questions. 

Special attention has been paid to the 
labor aspects of the questions of the blockade 
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and economic sanctions, and of mandates. ° 
The Office has also a direct interest in the 
subjects of the reduction of armaments and 
the private manufacture of munitions and 
war materials. On the invitation of the 
Council of the League of Nations it has 
nominated three workers’ representatives 
to an advisory committee concerned with 
these questions. 

The Office has kept in close contact with 
the great labor organizations of the world, 
not only through correspondence, but by 
means of the. various labor conferences, 
which have been held during the year, many 
of which have been visited by members of 
the Office for the purpose of exchanging 
information. 

Finally, every effort has been made to 
create an international institution with a 
real homogeneous spirit capable of coping 
efficiently with the immense tasks and 
important duties placed upon the office by 
Part 13 of the Treaty of Peace. The first 
year’s record. of the Office indicates how 
far this has been attained. 





The idea that all men can be equal, in the obvious sense in which the term “‘equal’’ 


is usually understood, is of course absurd. Human* beings would never be equal unless 
they were to be all alike, a situation as uninteresting as it is impossible. But there is 
a finer sense in which equality for all may be realized; that is, through opportunity for 
individual attention to the special make-up of each person at every stage of his life, in 
infancy, in school, in industry. Equal opportunities for all, if it is to mean anything, 
must mean much more than offering the same opportunities to everybody; it must mean 
equal chance to use the opportunities offered. It must mean consideration for the indi- 
vidual as he is with the instincts and faculties common to all men, moulded into the par- 
ticular form that makes his personality by his heredity, his training, and his experience. 
What does for one person may not do at all for the one at the next machine. It is said 
that monotony in work suits some, though we think of monotonous work as harmful. It 
is not so much the job that is monotonous as the state of mind of the worker. Some per- 
sons will find almost any job monotonous, some gifted workers will redeem any sort of job 
from monotony, and there are others to whom monotony in workis pleasing and healthful.— 
Mary C. Jarrett, Associate Director, Smith College Training School for Social Work. 





Labor is not running away from the fight but is holding and will continue to hold its 
own. Whether organized or unorganized, the toilers of America recognize the fact that 
the only hope they have to protect them against the ruthless tyranny, injustice and lack 
of consideration on the part of corporate interest, lies in the organized labor movement. 
That movement has brought light into the lives and the work of labor and after the smoke 
of battle shall have passed away, they will be in the field with increased numbers, renewed 
vigor and determination—the intrepid organized labor movement of our republic. 





From the Battle Line of Labor 


Here are published valuable, instructive, inspiring articles by officers of the national and 
international trade unions affiliated to the American Federation of Labor. 

Here are recounted the struggles, the achievements and the present preblems of the labor 
movement. Here is found the determination, the militant spirit, the high idealism of our move- 


ment in its day to day work. 





Holding Our Own Is Progress 


By JAMES DUNCAN, 
General! President, The Granite Cutters‘ International 
Association 





and Labor Day, 1921, was conspicuous 

in the granite industry by wages and 
trade conditions being maintained and 
continued, although a slump in trade 
generally caused much idleness. Earlier 
than Labor Day last year we had been 
successful in establishing a one dollar per 
hour minimum throughout the United 
States and Canada, for the previously 
established forty-four hour work week. 
Agreements were entered into for that 
wage rate until April 1, 1922, and which, 
therefore, meant at least, that much stability 
of wages and prices in the granite industry. 
Although there has been idleness the most 
of the employers in the cut granite industry 
have agreed with us that even if wages 
had been reduced this summertime such 
would not have been helpful to the un- 
employed, nor do employers expect a re- 
duction of wages would have brought them 
an additional order for finished work. 

It was a general understanding between 
our members and their employers in the 
springtime of last year until April 1, 1922, 
which was the cause of compensation to 
workmen being retained through the dull 
period, equal to the rate through an ex- 
tremely brisk pericd in 1920. This, there- 
fore, shows the advantage, both economi- 
cally and financially of collective trade 
regulations. 

The principal event which occurred in 
the granite industry recently was the hold- 
ing of a convention of delegates of our 
trade association in Beston last April, and 
which was the third convention in our 
trade association in forty years. We had 
been revising our constitution and doing 
considerable trade legislative work by the 


T= year between Labor Day, 1920, 


initiative and referendum, but in the evolu- 
tion of events, revision of a constitution by 
a committee and submission of the report 
to the referendum for approval or amend- 
ment outgrew its alleged usefulness and a 
recent such revision was rejected by the 
referendum, and a general vote declared 
in favor of a revision by convention. Catch- 
ing the spark as it were, the delegates 
composing the April 1921 convention de- 
cided and made it a constitutional provision 
that all revisions of our constitutional laws 
should hereafter occur by convention, and 
that the time of holding a convention needs 
to be decided by a general majority vote. 


Owing to dust from newly invented 
pneumatic tools which has greatly increased 
deaths among our members by tubercu- 
losis, several constitutional provisions were 
enacted, intended to give relief in that 
direction such as directing and requiring 
that suction devices be attached to the 
air pressure cutting tools, and that the 
stone sheds be kept free of dust. Improved 
sanitary conditions are required, and in order 
to supply a suitable recuperative rest 
period, action was taken that all new 
collective agreements entered into with 
employers shall contain a provision for a 
five-day work-week of eight hours. This 
will give those employed in the granite 
industry the advantage of Saturday and 
Sunday away from the stone sheds, and 
wherever applicable that workmen should 
take advantage of Saturday off to enjoy 
the fresh air and sunshine, so as to be a 
restful and healthful change for the lungs 
and, in fact, all the organs of respiration 
which are affected by the dust evil. 

The above idea suggests that it would be 
a boon to workmen if all our holidays were 
upon Monday. Labor Day always on 
Monday is a great virtue. 

The convention also decided in favor of 
maintaining hereafter in all agreements’ 
the one dollar per hour minimum wage 
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rate so as to stabilize conditions as far as 
the cutting sheds were concerned. 

The Executive Council of The Granite 
Cutters’ International Association will here 
after be elected from several zones but by 
a general vote of our association, one 
executive council member to a zone. Here- 
tofore the executive council has been elected 
in the immediate locality where head- 
quarters were located. Whether this change 
will bean advantage experience alone can tell. 

The membership of this association re- 
alizes perhaps more than ever, the need for 
all of our trade associations cooperating 
together through federation. This idea has 
been forced upon the workmen through the 
attacks upon them and purposes of finan- 
ciers, capitalists, and corporations. Each 
individual organization is as near as might 
be in the same relative position as of 
individuals trying to maintain fair condi- 
tions of employment without organization, 


that is to say, the intentions of capitalism 
and of corporations is to attack trade 
associations singly, and sometémes in spots 
in order to disrupt and endeavor to dis- 
organize the workers just the same as 
employers who are opposed to organized 
labor endeavor to deal with individuals, 
and which latest effort is‘misnamed Ameri- 
canism. The need for organization and for 
federation has developed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 

It is a veritable insult to the workmen of 
our time to try to disrupt a trade organiza- 
tion by an effort to use such an admirable 
word as Americanism, for a foolish, imbecile, 
and impossible individualism. 

Like other catch phrases this will soon 
be forgotten, for Americans will promptly 
and properly resent having their American- 
ism so defined. Americanism is an in- 
spiration, not an individualistic bauble, and 
inspiration in employers’ so-called American- 

















ism is most conspicuous by its absence. 
Never in the history of trade unionism has 
there been greater need of all workers 
recognizing common interests than at the 
present time, and with the experience of 
the past to somewhat guide us, and the 
progress in the meantime to inspire us, 
there is no doubt but that the result will 
mean a more militant trade unionism with 
an increased membership therein as soon 
as the reconstructive period after the great 
war shall have passed into history. 

Moderate progressiveness, with construc- 
tive stability always in evidence, commands 
our collective attention and should per- 
meate every Labor Day address. 





Conditions Better Than Anywhere 
Else In the World 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
of Teamsters, 


General 
and Helpers of America 


Chauffeurs, 





HE International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and Chauffeurs, like all 
other labor organizations has had 

unsettled conditions for the past year. It 
is nothing more than our membership was 
expecting. During our years of unprece- 
dented progress and success, we knew that 
when the war ended we should expect some 
reaction, therefore, we were not. entirely 
unprepared for the conditions that now 
confront us. We are at the present time 
facing much unemployment, but our em- 
ployers are indeed, to say the least, ex- 
ceptionally fair and are keeping the men 
around and on the pay-roll in many in- 
stances where there is very little for them 
to do. This is true of perhaps 60 per cent 
of our employers. There are however, some 
employers who belong to that class that 
have neither conscience nor common sense 
and who take advantage of the least oppor- 
tunity to lay men off. 

We are perhaps more fortunate than the 
class of workers that are employed an a 
piece-work basis. Our members are usually 
employed on a day or week plan, which 
helps at this time, and although at certain 
times they are compelled to hustle and rush, 
they usually have an opportunity of resting 
after they deliver a load to a waiting train 
or steamer. While our membership, in some 
instances, have been compelled to accept 
slight reductions, they have been quite 
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successful in other places in obtaining a 
betterment of working conditions. Where- 
ever, because of general industrial condi- 
tions, we were compelled to accept a reduc- 
tion in wages, it was only accepted tem- 
porarily and the employers are fully aware 
of our intention to demand a return of that 
which we have just now given up, as soon 
as conditions improve, and believe me, when 
I tell you we are going to get it back. As I 
stated before, we were quite successful in 
some places in advancing. In Chicago, 
since that city became anything of im- 
portance, the milk wagon drivers have 
been working seven days each week. The 
argument was: that the people must have 
milk on Sunday as well as any other day. 
This year that local of 4,000 members 
decided that they were just as good as any 
other class of workers, and on the first day 
of April, said: ‘After May Ist we desire 
a six-day week without any reduction in 
wages.”’ The employers howled and kicked 
but on April 30th, knowing the men were 
determined, granted the request of the 
union, and for the first time in the history 
of this, or any other country, those 4,000 
milk wagon drivers get a six-day week with 
seven days’ pay, or without any reduction 
in wages. When you take into considera- 
tion that the average wage of this member- 
ship is about $45.00 per week, you will 
understand what it means. The daily 
employes, about 2,000 members, which 
includes those who fill the bottles and wash 
them, also get the six-day week. The dairy 
employes are also affiliated with our inter- 
national. Of course milk will be delivered 
on Sunday. All the drivers do not lay off 
on Sunday; Oh, no! A certain number of 
men lay off each day and the extra men, 
or general routemen, take the places or do 
the work of the men that are off, so the 
public is not inconvenienced, it gets its 
milk every day as before. A few years ago 
the employers would have said that we 
were crazy to think of such a thing as a 
six-day-week for milk wagon drivers, but 
the only difference it made was to add 
about 600 men to the local, giving employ- 
ment to that number of idle men. Of course 
at the present time things look bad all 
over the country; men are idle and some 
discontent prevails, but the men are stick- 
ing to their unions. Conditions in our 
country are better than in any other country 
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in the world, and I am just as confident 
that everything will come out all right in 


the end as I am that the sun will shine . 


again, aud from this great industrial de- 
pression the labor movement will emerge 
stronger aud more determined to fight for 
its rights than every before. I am one of 
those who believe that our great movemeut 
is of such help to humanity that it cau not, 
it must not and it will sot fail, ao matter 
what else fails. 





Trades Unionism Is the Sole 
ipator 


By W. D. MAHON, 
President, Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employes of America 





EPTEMBER 5, 1921 recurs another 
Labor Day. From it, those in the 
industrial world will reflect back over 

the history of another year and what that 
year has brought with it. It will have 
been found that the year preceding has 
_ been one of the most sorely depressing upon 

labor of any preceding year for decades 
back. The date also lands us ia the throes 
of turbuleuce and emotion begetting, for 
at least a period into the uext year, a most 
distressing aspect for those dependable 
upon their toil for the fruits of life. 

Let us not attempt to blind ourselves to 
the true situation. We know that there is 
more solace in anticipation when the maze 
is one of encouragement. Of course, there 
must come a better day. But the perma- 
nency of it, when it comes, is depeudable 
largely upon the processes of evolution. 

The present depression, not in a very 
mild measure, is artificial—a war product. 
It is history that depressions have followed 
all wars. Wars are abnormal and the times 
following them are also naturally abnormal, 
but of the war, hence artificial. 

The depression gives reason to study, and 
those of labor are in a better position to study 
causes and effects and economic influences 
than in any preceding time. 

It is a sad state of industrial affairs 
when men who want to work and are de- 
pendable upon work are unable any length 
of time to obtain work at a saving wage. 
The fact of it is a sad commentary upon 
the industrial machinery and bids for 
remedy. If labor enters into deliberative 
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methods of recovery, labor must determine 
upon the processes. Labor is becoming 
more impressed with this respouasibility, 
else our organizations of trades and crafts 
would have receded, dissolved with the 
tide. Such has not been the case. Organiza- 
tiou stands better prepared today to meet 
the conditions of the times than ia any 
former period of depression. Labor, organ- 
ized, has ways and is beginning to assume 
means of remedy. The great purpose is to 
accord the privilege of employmeuat to all 
who wish to work. The trade unio move- 
meut—those of the organized crafts—is 
endeavoring to do this. The unorganized 
can only retard the coming of the permanent 
better day. 

If less than 75 per cent of the wage 
service time may be used to supply the 
markets of today, labor asks, “Why not 
lessen the service time that it may be 
passed about, and all be employed?” That 
is one of the themes that will eagage the 
thoughtful on this Labor Day of the year 
1921, more forcefully than it has ever 
eagaged the thoughtful before. 

The favored offer, as aa excuse for the 
preseut panic, the old, time-worn stero- 
typed phraseology “over-production,” “law 
of supply and demand.” 

Society has progressed. In the hottest 
of climes where civilization exists today, are 
storehouses of the most frigid ice. This .is 
due to the progress of society, industry, 
iatellectual development. The ice is used 
for its preservative qualities. Its conven- 
ience and utility is one of the blessiags 
enjoyed by mankind today. Moderia meas 
of transportation have shortened the dis- 
tauce between points. Improved methods 
of manufacture have placed within the 
reach of all every conceivable necessity 
and luxury kaown to modern life. Anyone 
dispute that mankind has not progressed? 

It is mot mecessary here to recount the 
wonderful improveme:ts aud developments 
that have-come to the use, health and 
pleasure of mankind. Yet in industry that 
same old phraseology is used. There has 
been nothing imvented to take its place. 
Without giving it a moment’s thought it 
is accepted to be as permanent as the 
Rocky Mountaias and in it abounds no 
gold—‘the law of supply and demand,” 
“over-production.” Our industrial doctria- 
aires exert wonderful energy in seeking new 
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attire for ‘‘non-unionism,” for more than a 
decade, have styled it “open-shop.” For 
use in the reconstruction period they call 
it “American plan.” But they will never 
seek to redress ‘the law of supply and 
demand”’ until its ridiculousness dawns on 
the public. They are safe so long as the 
absurdity of the doctrine remains undis- 
covered to the public and to the wage 
earner. 

But to the wage earner is beginaing to 
dawn the realization of the absurdity of 
the theory. They look about and find that 
the supply exists. They sense the demand 
in their own unsupplied necessities and 
away goes the law of supply and demand, 
with all of its old time influence in the way 
of reconciling the starving with death. 
We are beginning to believe that it is a 
question of distribution and means of 
distribution. Necessities and luxuries are 
abundant. There is no end to the demand. 
Limitations apply only to the means. 

When we distribute $200 among eleven 
men, doling out to ten of them, each $10, 
and the llth $100, we have effected a 
distribution in such a way that the means 
of consumption is limited to $110, and our 
method is marked by a waste of $90 when 
we measure units of production and dis- 
tribution in dollars. We have withdrawn 
from the energy of production and dis- 
tribution 90 of the 200 units. This, except 
that the eleventh man may convenience 
as a privilege to himself a return of the 
$90 he has in excess of his ten associates. 
The eleventh man is in a position to bear 
himself over a period representing 90 units 
after the means of acquiring has become 
exhausted to his ten associates. Upon his 
ten associates has come a direful panic, 
business depression, and they must await 
the exhausting of these 90 units by the 
eleventh man to emerge from the influence 
of the depression or else spread or extend 
the period of dependence subject to the 
will of the privileged eleventh man. Pending 
this spread, the “law of supply and demand” 
is regulated and applied by the privileged 
eleventh man, while the ten recognize the 
strength of the fetters that bind them within 
the limits of the dominancy of the eleventh 
man. 

It is this problem that Labor—the wage 
earners—through their organizations must 
solve. On this Labor Day we can ask: 
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“What is Labor doing in the way of the 
solution of this problem?’ What Labor 
unorganized may do, we know is negligible. 
What Labor organized is doing is all that 
is being done. First, we are endeavoring 
to shorten the service day that employment 
may be extended to all wage earners that 
by this process the army of unemployed 
may be absorbed. What do you find the 
other fellow doing? Lengthening the service 
day, is he not? We know he is contending 
with- organized labor o: that economic 
principle. He is endeavoring to deny to the 
printers the 44-hour week. He is the same 
spirit that fought the 10-hour day. He is 
the same old would-be disrupter that 
fought the 9-hour day. He is the same 
human vulture that was forced to with- 
draw his batteries from the attack on the 
8-hour day. In order to extend the service 
day and thus enlarge the army of un- 
employed and effect a bitter competition 
in the ranks of labor he is directing his 
batteries against the trade u:1ion movement 
by every conceivable mea:is purchasable 
within the brain of ma‘. 

The wage earners have learned much. 
They have discovered the power of united 
action. They have discovered the benefit 
of the application of uxited intelligence. 
They have organized as never before. We 
recognize that the prese:it period is being 
taken advazitage of i:1 the way of reductions 
in wages and the leagthe-:ing of the service 
day and service week. A reduction in 
wages is the destroying germ they seek to 
inject as a prime dissolutiug co;coction 
withi: the organizatio: of labor. They 
assume this microbe will lead as the incen- 
tive to break away from organized labor's 
principle of extension of employment and 
effect a condition by which eight mea may 
do te: men’s work, for six men’s wage, but 
labor recogiizes that this destroys’ at 
least 40 per cent of the power of distribu- 
tion and consumption and adds propor- 
tionately i: fortifying the masters in control 
of the industrial situation. 

The trade union movement, we find today, 
is defending itself splendidly and courage- 
ously, and it is yielding only in conserving 
its unity as an assurance of the continuance 
of the process of more formidably molding 
the solution. 

The trade unio: movement is a process 
of cooperation. It is cooperation. Through 
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the processes of cooperation the trade union 
movement will succeed. There is no such 
thing as failure. The other fellow had 
better take timely warning. The means 
of extension of cooperation and the knowl- 
edge of processes of extension are today 
within the mind of the wage earners as 
never before. The time is rapidly approach- 
ing when the paraphrase “law of supply 
and demand” will be abandoned from use- 
lessness as a protector of the privileged. 

A survey of thé field, however, finds that 
the only resisting barrier is the trade union 
movement, and this resistance is sure to 
be maintained. It is systematically applied 
and fortified by long years of experience 
and protected construction. A most formid- 
able encasement is the fact that its purpose 
is in line with the general welfare of society. 
Its ideals are the ideals of the best and its 
methods are in concert with the methods 
of the best. Its enemies are the common 
enemies of society and those enemies are 
incorporated in profiteers’ entrenchments. 
We lift the lid and observe them there 
together, all in one, the merciless, con- 
scienceless profiteer, with his palpably 
patronizing clientele. 

I will predict that when another Labor 
Day rolls round, Labor, organized, will be 
much further advanced then it is today. 
Society will be proportionately favored in 
advasicement. Cooperative stores will have 
been installed. Means of transportation 
and distribution will have been improved. 
The trade union movement will have been 
extended. It will stand closer with other 
producing bodies, such as the farmers. 
The spirit of fraternity will have been 
extended. 

If there is no other road to normalcy 
but reductious in wages and lengthening 
of the service day, ‘then we are traveling 
to ultimate destruction. But there is a 
better way, and the trade union movement, 
with its millions of wage earners is this day 
staking it out, that normalcy need not 
mean havoc and destruction. 

The American labor movement is a move- 
ment of construction. It is a movement of 
progress, sure progress for all of today and 
for a higher and better life for future 
generations. This Labor Day is a marker 
in that progress. From it, we go forth with 
a strengthened determination founded upon 
the undaunted achievements of the past 
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that have constructed the unparalleled and 
unassailable lines of our magnificent organ- 
ization. 





Onslaught of Greed Successfully Met 


By GEORGE W. PERKINS, 


President Cigarmakers’ International Union 
of America 





HAT have we accomplished? Plenty! 

Soon another Labor Day will have 

come and gone. Another mile 

stone beside the road of progress will have 

been passed and another interesting chapter 

of achievement added to the history of the 
trade union movement. 

The year past, while filled with trials 
and tribulations, privation and suffering, 
has after all been one of wonderful achieve- 
ment. We have successfully met a deter- 
mined effort on the part of organized greed, 
which hoped to disrupt our organization. 
We met this drive of the “open shoppers” 
with set jaws, unflinching courage, and 
firm determination. Our position is right 
and just, and has proven unshakeable. 
We have weathered the storm with colors 
unsullied and spirit unbroken. We have 
no fear for the future. Undefeated, un- 
daunted and unafraid, we are marching on 
with fresh confidence and renewed courage 
to still greater achievements. 





Timber Workers Making Great Fight 


By RAY R. CANTERBURY, © 
President, International Union of Timber Workers 





HE fiscal year ending July 31, has seen 
the highest wage ever paid in the 
lumbering industry, and then the 

greatest reduction. Several agencies con- 
tributed to the raising of the wages in this 
industry to a $5.30 minimum for the eight- 
hour day, but the main factor was organized 
labor. The International Union of Timber 
Workers grew by leaps and bounds and 
through its activities, especially in the great 
lumber producing centers of the west, secured 
wage increases until, for the first time in the 
history of the timber industry, wages were 
on a par with other industries. 

But the “velvet glove” of the operators 
had been ‘“‘smoothing” the workers in some 
cases and in others crushing them, until 
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finally in spite of the opposition and protest 
of many of the workers in this industry, the 
“company union” was forced on them. In 
most cases it was made a condition of em- 
ployment, and in all cases the employers as a 
whole through their lumbermen’s associa- 
tions, were advocating the “compauy union’”’ 
until it reached practically every employing 
lumberman in the entire northwest. Their 
plan became a concerted one and men 
who were found to hold membership in the 
Timber Workers’ Union were discriminated 
against and driven out of the industry. 

Naturally, there were men and women 
working in the industry who believed the em- 
ployers intended nothing but good by their 
offer of a “company union’’ and they did all 
that they could to further its growth. On the 
other hand, most of the workers accepted it 
because they could not work in the industry 
otherwise. 

Soon all were disillusioned. In the month 
of December the operators called together 
what they pleased to call a board of di- 
rectors twelve of whom were employes and 
twelve employers. This organization had 
been named the “Loyal Legion of Loggers 
and Lumbermen,” most commonly referred 
to as the “Four L’s.” Upon meeting, this 
board of directors began the most fierce at- 
tack on wages and conditions that the work- 
ers in this industry had ever encountered. 
Not content with this meeting and its ill 
effects, other meetings of this board followed 
until their final meeting of May 17, when the 
grand slash in wages amounted to an average 
of 43 per cent, and in many cases more. 
This reduced the $5.30 minimum to $3, and 
in the cases of “aliens on logging roads,” 
toa $2.60 minimum. 

Taking the estimate of 60,000 men and 
women employed in the lumbering industry 
of the northwest, this enormous reduction 
in wages amounts to over $34,000,000 per 
year, and leaves but $750 per year or less 
for a worker to eke out an existence; by no 
stretch of imagination can it be called a liv- 
ing. 

Having had a taste of power through their 
success with their “‘company union,”’ several 
of the employers were not content to wait for 
meetings of the “board .of directors,” but 
reduced wages still further, to as low as 15 
cents per hour, and not content with this, 
forced a ten-hour workday on their crews. 
These operators were “fined” by their 
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“board of directors” in the sum of $500 each, 
which if paid, would not amount to the sum 
saved on a day’s wage slash in i! plants. 
The secretary of the “Four L’s” 

that some thirty of the operators had with- 
drawn from that organization, presumably, 
because they had their employes ia such a 
condition, brought about through the activi- 
ties of the organization, that membership 
in it was no longer necessary, to enable them 
to lower the wages and conditions of the 
workers to their entire satisfaction. 

This plan of the “company union’’ has 
proven so successful to the lumber operators, 
that it attracted the attention of the employ- 
ing printers of the city of Baltimore, Md. 
The secretary of the ‘‘ Four L's,” Mr. Robert 
Gill, resigned his office and went to Baltimore 
to install the same type of an organization 
in the printing industry of that city. 

The Post Intelligencer of Seattle, Wash., 
a very highly accredited daily paper, in its 
issue of May 17, states in part as follows: 


The resignation of Mr. Gill means that he will 
go to Baltimore early in June to take over the work 
of applying the ‘Four L”’ industrial plan to the 
printing industry of that city, and later extending 
it city by city throughout the entire country. 
The invitation came from the Baltimore Typothatae 
and was the result of a lengthy correspondence 
between Mr. Gill and the officials of the employing 
printers’ organization of that city. 


Later information from the Baltimore 
Typographical Union states that Mr. Gill 
has reached that city and that the employes 
in the printing industry there have repudi- 
ated both Mr. Gill and his ideas of “‘com- 
pany unionism.” (In view of the fact that 
the printers are trying to establish the forty- 
four-hour week, the object of this move is 
plainly obvious.) 

It would seem that the lumber operators 
would be content with this increased profit 
through the method of wage reductions, but 
that is not at all the case. Theit machina- 
tions and manipulations of the lumber mar- 
ket attracted the attention of the Federal 
Government, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission made a report to Congress which was 
= publicity on June 10. The Post 

ntelligencer of Seattle, Waskr, in its issue 
of June 10, stated as follows: 

To say that Congress was stunned by the report 
of the Federal Trade Commission issued today, 
charging the existence of a strangling monopoly 


in lumber and placing the responsibility for such 
a condition squarely on the trade organizations 
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controlling the manufacture and output, is a con- 
servative statement. In brief the commission 
charges the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
which maintains headquarters in Seattle, with 
curtailing production and fixing prices. Further 
on this paper quotes Mr. Robert B. Allen, secretary- 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, as saying in part: “Instead of curtailing pro- 
duction voluntarily or fixing prices arbitrarily the 


West Coast mills are straining every selling facility © 


in an effort to keep the mills running.”’ 


In coatradiction to Mr. Allen’s statemeuts 
of the great efforts being spent to market 
lumber, the West Coast Lumberman, the 
official journal of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, printed the followiag 
in its issue of July 15, 1921: 

The market during the past fortnight has de- 
veloped some new and interesting features. Among 
the developments has been the refusal of lumbermen 
in some sections, particularly where a large number 
of mills are idle, to offer lumber for sale at any price. 
: This has had a somewhat disconcerting 
effect on concerns which have been placing orders 
in these districts. 


In the same issue of their official journal, 
R. W. Vinnedge, President of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, in writing on the 
Federal Trade Commission’s report, is 
quoted in part as follows: 

This is one of the activities mentioned by the 
Federal Trade Commission as being grounds for a 
congressional investigation. Notwithstanding this 
heckling attitude of the Commission, the industry 
will take this obviously business-like method to 
exploit its product. 


Thus it can be plainly seen that the lum- 
ber operators uwittingly admit the restraint 
of trade and curtailment of production and 
at the same time defy the Federal Govera- 
meut. This is the manner in which they 
also use the power gained through their 
manipulations of the “company union.” 

For months the lumberiag iadustry has 
been paralyzed; the great majority of the 
mills and camps have ceased operation alto- 
gether or iia part. Men who follow this lise 
of work have been forced into accepting 
common laborers’ work in other lines of e:1- 
deavor or have conceded to the employers 
and have accepted positious with one of 
those still operating at the now unbearable 
wage. Through the cessatio: of their 
operations, and the spoataneous resumi-g, 
the operators have been able to put over the 
reduced wage and in some cases the length- 
ened workday. They well know that they 
would be unable to hire men at the starva- 
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tio rate of pay had they kept their plats in 
continuous operation. 

The lumber i:adustry is o:1e that has a large 
overhead when pla:its are idle. Then you 
ask, “‘how ca: the operators afford to keep 
their plants idle with the exormous over- 
head that all admit a: idle plaat entails?” 
This is easily accousted for i: the enormous 
profits gained duriag the war. Spruce, which 
before the war, sold at from 10 to 15 dollars 
per thousand feet, whe: a market could be 
found for it at all, was sold to the gover:1- 
me:it for the fabulous price of from $200 
to $250 per thousand. Not only was spruce 
so exploited, but all grades of lumber were 
sold at prices far beyond the most hopeful 
dreams of the most avaricious lumber 
operator among them all, and these great 
profits runni:ig into untold millions, are uow 
being used as above described, to crush 
those employed i: the industry and to re- 
strai:1 trade to their further advantage. 

These lumberme:, who coztrol 80 per cent 
of the standing timber ia continental 
United States, have used this control to 
ma:iipulate the log market, setting a fabu- 
lous price 0:1 logs, which they charge up to 
themselves as a cost of raw material, bring- 
ing the ultimate cost of producing lumber 
ready for use up to aia unheard of price. 
This price plus their profit they maintain 
that they must have if production is to 
continue. This serves as a two-edged sword. 
The buyiag public must pay this heavy as- 
sumed stumpage price; the small operator, 
who ow:1s 10 timber of his own and must 
buy his raw material ia the open market if he 
operates at all, a:ad this overhead cost is used 
as a basis for wage reductions as it all must 
be paid to the operators plus their profits 
before the worker is even considered. 

This combination of operators has broad- 
ened out until it includes practically every 
lumber operator in the nation who is large 
enough to count with the combination. 
The National Lumbermen’s Association has 
so manipulated the lumber industry that at 
this time there is 10 other industry that is 
suffering as is this one. There is no other 
industry in America today that men can 
point to with more justifiable scorn, than 
that which accompanies the mention of the 
lumber lords of the great, clean woods. 

But ia spite of all of this oppositiou, the 
International Union of Timber Workers is 
making steady advances. Me: are again 
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turning to the organization that secured 
for them the best wages a:id conditions that 
they have ever know:1. Here aid there local 
unions are coming into existeuce. The 
union label of the I:ternational Union of 
Timber Workers has been placed upon 
lumber products, wader a wiion shop agree- 
ment that meas security for the workers 
and a square deal for the employers. Even 
i the souther:: states, where colored work- 
ers are being paid as low as 75 ceats per day 
for eleven hours, aud white workers ouly 
$1.25 per day for the same number of hours, 
orgaiization is coming to the fore. 

The message of orga:ization of the great 
labor movement of this satiou, as repre- 
seuted by the America: Federatio:: of Labor, 
is going steadily on. It is being carried 
into the depths of the forest, and isto the 
isolated districts where no operation is so 
small but that it receives the attention of our 
organization. 

e combined labor movement of every 
state is supporting our efforts most loyally. 
The American Federation of Labor is giviag 
special atteatiou to the organizatio: and 
redemption of this industry, and many loyal 
men and women working within the industry 
are again lookiug up with that degree of hope 
that seon we shall have a solid organization 
within ‘the industry, one that will regain 
those things that were lost through a foolish 
flirtation with that most dangerous of tools 
ever inveuted by a viadictive employing 
group, the “company union.” 





Typographical Solidarity and 
By JOHN MePARLAND, 
, Imternational Typographica 


1 Union 





N COMMON with the entire labor 
movement the past year presented many 
problems to the International Typo- 

graphical Union which were not easily 
solved. 

Almost coincidént with Labor Day of 
1920, the depression in business was a 
signal for the “open shop’”’ brigade to turn 
its guns upon our members, knowing that 
it was our intention in combination with 
the other printing trades unions to enforce 
an agreement for the forty-four-hour week 
on May 1, 1921, which had been made with 
employers, many of whom later sought to 
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evade its fulfillment. From all parts of the 
country came news of the formation of 
associations designed to resist the shorter 
work-week. Hostility was encouraged among 
printing trades employers by various anti- 
union associations, to such a degree in fact 
that employers who had decided to live 
up to their obligations were threatened and 
in many cases actually boycotted by the 
various bodies inimical to the trade union 
movement. 

In spite of this fact and the outbreak of 
hostilities on May 1, 1921, we have at this 
date 347 towns and cities signed up for the 
forty-four-hour week. We have, it is true, 
trouble in 212 towns involving in various 
towns from one to seven }undred of our 
members. 

Just prior to the date set for the inaugura- 
tion of the shorter work-week, the Executive 
Council of the International Typographical 
Union submitted to referendum of the entire 
membership a proposition for a ten per cent 
assessment upon earnings. This proposition 
carried by an enormous majority, the vote 
being: Affirmative, 40,703; Negative, 11,204. 
This assessment yielded in the financial 
month, May 21 to June 20, inclusive, 
$739,107, while in the financial month of 
June 21 to July 20, inclusive, it yielded 
$915,673.53. We are paying to our striking 
members at the rate of $12 per week for 
single men and $17 per week for married 
men and heads of families, and an addi- 
tional $5 per week special assistance for 
each man affected. The total strike pay- 
ments for the month ending June 20 was 
$689,765.79, leaving a balance over receipts 
for that month of $49,341.21, and the 
payments for the month ended July 20 were 
$844,271.12, giving a surplus for that month 
of $71,402.41, after paying all strike ex- 
penditures. At the present rate of income 
and with the same number of men out, the 
International Typographical Union is in a 
position to indefinitely continue the struggle. 
At the present writing we have some 
40,000 members engaged in commercial 
work with a strike list of 8,600, and we are 
justified therefore in asserting that since 
something over 30,000 are already enjoying 
the 44-hour week, it is now the established 
trade work-week. 

In January 1, 1921, we increased our 
payments on our pension roll from $6 per 


week to $8 weekly. During the year we . 
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paid $497,512 and the Pension Fund now 
has in its reserve the sum of $965,387.45. 

From our Mortuary Fund we have paid 
out $305,813, and at the end of the financial 
year we had remaining in our treasury to the 
credit of this fund, $830,423.02. 

We have for many years claimed that 
through the gradual shortening of our work 
day and the sanitary laws we have enforced 
the average age of our members at death 
has been largely increased. As compared 
with the year 1900, when the average age 
of our members was 41.25, it is now in 
1921, 54.32, while the death rate has fallen 
from 13 per thousand to 9.8. A table 
follows giving interesting statistics regard- 
ing this phase of our work: 


Mem- Deaths 
bers Per 1,000 
32,105 13 
34,948 11.6 
38,364 12.35 
42,436 11.21 
46,165 12.52 
46,734 12.13 
44,980 11.4 
42,357 13.2 
43,740 12.3 
44,921 11.3 
47,848 12. 
51,095 12.5 
53,807 12.5 
55,614 12.3 
58,537 12.18 
59,571 11.7 
60,321 12.5 
61,350 13.44 
62,661 13.54 
65,203 17.5 
70,945 11. 
74,355 9.8 


Number Aver. A 

Deaths at Deat 
41.25 
41.94 
42.94 
42.62 
45.5 
45.26 
44.02 
46.07 
45.05 
46.09 
46.07 
49.12 
48.09 
49.24 
48.7 
50.84 
51.73 
51.42 
50.82 
45.12 
53.17 
54.32 


The average earnings of our members 
for the year 1920 was $1,615.25 and for the 
year 1921 an average of $1,909.03, so that 
in spite of the depression in business a 
gain of nearly $300 per annum has been 
made in earnings. The increase in earnings 
for the past eleven years is shown by the 
following: 


Year ending May 31, 1910.... 
Year ending May 31, 1909.... 


Increase for y: 
Year ending May SI. . 
Vear ending May 31, 1910.... 


Increase for year 
Year ending May 31, 1912.... 
Year ending May 31, 1911.... 


$45,602,944 
40,293,738 


$5,309,206 
49,770,668 


4,167,724 
53,378,902 
49,770,668 


y' 
Year ending May 31, 1913.... . . 
Vear ending May 31, 1912.... 53,378,902 


Increase for year 3,565,584 
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61,050,332 


Year ending May 31, 1914.... 

Year ending May 31, 1913.... 
Increase for year 4,105,846 

Year ending May 31, 1915.... 

Year ending May 31, 1914.... 


61,155,285 
61,050,332 


104,953 
62,711,805 


y' 
Year ending May 31, 1916.... 
61,155,285 


Year ending May 31, 1915.... 

Increase for year 1,556,520 
Year ending May 31, 1917.... 
Year ending May 31, 1916.... 


66,652,431 
62,711,805 
Increase for y' 3,940,626 
Year ending May. 31, 1918.... 
Year ending May 31, 1917.... 


71,756,014 
66,652,431 


Increase for y 5,103,583 


ear 
Vear ending May 31, 1919.... 82,464,167 
Year ending May 31, 1918.... 71,756,014 


10,708,153 
114,594,258 


y' 
Year ending May 31, 1920.... 
82,464,167 


Year ending May 31, 1919.... 


32,130,091 
141,964,382 


y' 
Year ending May 31, 1921.... 
114,594,258 


Year ending May 31, 1920.... 
27,370,124 


Average earnings per member for year 1909... 
Average earnings per member for year 1910... 
Average earnings per member for year 1911... 

per member for year 1912... 


Receipts for the Union Printers’ Home 
since its establishment amounted to $2,- 
446,366.91, and its expenses for that time 
have amounted to $2,396,716.10, leaving a 
balance on hand of $49,650.81. During the 
fiscal year just past we had an average of 
206 residents at the Home, at an average 
cost of maintenance of $887.81 per year 
per member, or an average of $73.99 per 
member per month. 

Provisions have been made for certain 
extensions to the Home and more land has 
been purchased in its immediate vicinity. 

The report of the medical superintendent 
is interesting in its showing of progressive 
success in our treatment of tubercular 
troubles. 

Receipts from all séurces in the year 
beginning June 1, 1920, to May 31, 1921, 
were $2,048,053.97, while our expenditures 
were $1,189,813.02. Our membership for 
1920 was 74,719 and on May 31, 1921, was 
76,153, an increase of 1,434. 

It will be seen from the foregoing figures 
and summary that in spite of the grave 
difficulties with which we have been con- 
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fronted and which we are still struggling 
against, the position of the International 
Typographical Union has improved materi- 
ally, and we face the future confident that 
when another year rolls around we will 
have a report of still greater progress to 
make. 





Maintaining Standards 


By GEORGE L. BERRY, 
President ¢ In 1 Prin Pressmen and 


ternationa’ ting 
tants‘ Union of North America 





HE year 1920-21 is representative of 
the most trying period that has ever 
confronted the trades-union move- 

ment of America, and the unfortunate 
fact was and is that organized labor was 
unprepared to meet such vital issues as has 
confronted it. The workers of America 
had just emerged from a great campaign 
in which the mental and physical efforts 
had been pressed to the breaking point, 
being concerned only in the successful 
prosecution of the world’s war in which. 
America played a most important part. 

The moneyed interests, that is to say 
those in possession of the means of exchange 
and the industrial machinery of America, 
had assembled great and unprecedented 
profits for themselves as result of the war. 
When the requirements of the war ceased 
the profiteering classes retired by closing 
their factories and their banks, and thereby 
increased the tension that in a natural 
sense follows a war. The result is that the 
most serious and far-reaching depression 
ever known has been forced upon America 
and the suffering as result thereof, the most 
intensive. 

For the International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
it has been our desire and effort to maintain 
standards. We have felt, and believe that 
our position is justifiable, that the com- 
pensation received before the war was totally 
inadequate and that the increases in wages 
received during the process of. the war 
should be maintained undisturbed regard- 
less of any reduction that may occur in 
the cost of living, and to this end we have 
put forth our efforts. 

The obstacles confronting our organiza- 
tion have been, of course, the depression of 
business, first, and second, the interjection 
into our affairs the writ of injunction and 
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the attempt of the courts to direct the 
policies of a trades-union irrespective of 
its laws and convention’s actions. In my 
judgment the most dangerous situation 
that confronts the labor movement of 
America is that represented in the court 
interferences and dictations caused by both 
employers and disgruntled members. The 
employers working from the outside and 
their agents working from the inside. The 
International Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America has had its 
experience and it behooves every trade 
unionist to give consideration to this 
dangerous and threatening menace to the 
rights of volunteer organization. 





Labor Day, 1921 
BY JAMES LORD 
President, Mining Department, A. F. of L. 





ABOR Day this year will bring more 
sound, intensive thought to the minds 
of the men and women who do the 

useful work of the world, than possibly 
any Labor Day has ever done heretofore. 
The critical conditions of the entire world, 
the most intensive drive by the Bourbons 
to destroy our few fundamentals of democ- 
racy ever experienced in this country, and 
the fact that in all this avalanche of autoc- 
racy, reaction and travail, the American 
labor movement has met all challenges, 
has withstood every shock, and is going on 
with the fight for the maintenance and the 
furthering of human rights and liberty, 
are the things that give food for profound 
thought to the organized workers and other 
forward looking people. 

When we gaze over the soul-racking 
conditions of a dislocated world, we have 
cause to be thankful for our great labor 
movement. When we see the conditions 
that have been visited on the earth, through 
a horrible war, and by the efforts of the 
political bourbons since the armistice, we 
can see without exaggeration, how much 
more horrible and degrading our own lot 
might have been in this world cataclysm. 

Interest in the world’s affairs is the 
heritage and the bounden duty of all 
freemen. This is not the time for men to 
harp on partisan or group policies. Men 
must acquire and practice an independent 
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measure of thought, thought that harmo- 
nizes only with the white light of truth. 
The fundamental things necessary to place 
the world on a sensible, productive basis, 
a basis in which the hideous specter of war 
can never again rear its ugly head, must be 
demanded by the masses, from whom all 
measures of human progress have had their 
birth, and be translated into action, not 
merely for the present good of the world, 
but for the salvation of our march toward 
civilization. Another white man’s carnage 
like this last one, and the white man’s 
civilization is doomed, and barbarism and 
slavery will fasten their bands around the 
earth for centuries to come, or forever. 

In all the terrific situations experienced 
since the dogs of war howled their challenge 
from Central Europe, no element in the 
human race kept its perspective, or hewed 
straighter to its principles more than did 
the organized labor movement. Its declara- 
tion will go down in history as the sanest, 
truest and wisest that has emanated from 
any group out of all mankind. And their 
actions have squared with their declara- 
tions. The patriotism of the organized 
workers, was no mere tip service. They did 
not throw off the garments of democracy 
and progress on the ending of the war, as 
did some of our citizenship, almost on the 
date of the signing of the armistice. 

We, in America, took part in the world 
war, and possibly as a result of the distance 
from the actual conflict and the late hour 
in which we entered, we are hurt the least 
of any of the participants. But we can not 
escape the reaction of the terrific disloca- 
tion of the rest of the world. Labor, capital, 
industry and commerce are all international, 
and while the plane from which we descend 
may be somewhat higher than the European, 
nevertheless, in the same proportion we 
see them continue to descend, in that pro- 
portion shall we descend. There is a distinct 
relation between the wages of a building 
tradesman or a miner in America, and the 
wages of a coolie in China, and until a 
same method of international intercourse 
has been established throughout the world, 
all the world of labor will continue to suffer. 

The best thought of organized labor, its 
best efforts, should be put forward for the 
establishment at the earliest possible 
moment for the resumption of trade rela- 
tions with the countries of the world, that 
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an end may be made of the situation 
whereby the peoples of the old world are 
suffering and dying for the things we have 
in abundance, and our unemployed or 
badly employed army growing in numbers 
each day, wanting the chance to produce 
these commodities. 

The present situation is a sad commentary 
on the politicians, or the present day ad- 
ministrators of the world. 

A situation such as exists now in the 
world can not remain static. It must 
either grow better or worse. The best 
thoughts and efforts of united labor should 
be enlisted in the stabilizing of human 
affairs. In addition to being helpful in 
every possible way to the stricken countries, 
administering solace and help in their 
present acute suffering and helping them 
by helping ourselves to get back to the 
paths of progress and toil, we should, in 
my opinion, put forth every energy to 
bring the establishment of necessary public 
works about in America. We have heard 
much of reclamation projects, levying of 
waterways, draining of swamps, housing, 
etc. Now is the titne to execute some of 
these plans. Not the ‘“‘pork barrel,” flash- 
in-the-pan schemes, but plans that mean 
the securing of every stream in the Rocky 
Mountains, that they may be diverted to 
the desert for the use of man, the building 
of real canal systems in the Mississippi 
Valley and from the head of the Great 
Lakes to the St. Lawrence. We can do it, 
as the Panama Canal will bear witness. 
We can finance it; we financed and pledged 
the credit of untold generations to come for 
the purposes of war and carnage, of tearing 
down and destroying civilization, and in 
pledging the credit of our successors to 
these constructive works we would also 
be giving them a legacy that they would 
all participate in, with comfort and profit, 
for all time. We can by this process drain 
the swamps, reclaim millions of acres of 
the richest: land in the world, eradicate 
disease, make seaports of some of our inland 
cities, and in the meantime, put every 
unemployed man to work at a living wage, 
performing something of the greatest possible 
use for ourselves and the world. These 


enterprises would require shelter, clothing, 
food, concrete, steel, machinery, etc., and 
in the meantime, they would automatically 
boom every other line of useful human 
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endeavor and industry in our country. 

The labor movement will always have 
to carry its own burdens. It has received 
its baptism in the field of bitter experience. 
It is doomed or fated to fight, for every 
inch and atom of its progress, and must 
assert itself and demand its inherent rights 
and recognition in all places, all the time. 
Solidarity and faith are manifested in it 
in abundance, and nothing in the world 
can stop it permanently in its onward march 
to economic freedom. They who have kept 
the faith, know that in the present status 
in America, with the fanatical and unin- 
telligent fight of the Bourbons, not only 
to fight all our attempted progress, but to 
take away the commonest rights guaranteed 
to freemen since the signing of the great 
charter, that if the labor movement did 
nothing else, under the circumstances, 
except to prevent the Bourbons from driving 
us backwards, from blasting away any more 
ef our liberties, even then, would the labor 
movement be worthy of all the time, thought 
effort or expense, the workers put in it. 

All power is tributary to economic power. 
Social, political or any other power is 
tributary and creature to economic power. 
Man’s power, rich or poor is measured by 
his economic grip on the earth, and what 
the earth contains, and our advance to a 
greater life and better opportunities will 
be in proportion to our economic strength 
and solidarity. 

So, again, I say, that on this particular 
Labor Day more profound thought will 
manifest itself in the minds of the world’s 
workers than on any other like occasion. 
It will result in men giving more thought 
and real endeavor in their two great fields 
of economic action, the trade union and 
the Rochdale Cooperative Movement. 

By the trade union movement, we put 
ourselves in the strongest position by which 
we may have a voice in determining what 
our money, wage and condition of labor 
shall be. But it is not merely the money 
wage, but the chasm between the cost of 
living and the purchasing power of wages, 
is the standard by which the well-being 
or the misery of man is measured. By the 
same organized power we already have in 
the trade union movement, utilized in the 
cooperative movement, we will have put 
ourselves in the position of having a de- 
termining voice as to what the purchasing 


power of our wages shall be, and thus 
continually narrow the chasm, and with 
the growing unity and strength in the twin 
movements of the workers, eventually we 
will be able to buy out of the markets of 
the world, practically all that our labor has 
contributed to society. 

That our greatest progress in this direc- 
tion will be made during the coming years 
is my sincere belief, hope and prediction. ~ 





A Record of Achievement 


By GEORGE F. HEDRICK, 
General President, Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators 
aa Wepedchgnntel hanetioe 





HE greatest achievement of our broth- 
erhood, during the past year, has 
been our success in preventing the 

establishment of the non-union shop which 
has been attempted in many parts of the 
country by building trades employers’ 
associations and associated contractors. 
During the same period, we have also been 
compelled to resist many attempts to 
reduce our wage scales which required many 
years of effort to establish. We may say 
that we have been partially successful in 
defeating these attacks. 

Our international organization has grown 
steadily i: membership ever si:ice its incep- 
tio:1 and our growth si:ice our last conven- 
tiou held in 1913 has been especially gratify- 
ing. Our membership at that time was 
81,000; our present membership is approxi- 
mately 125,000. 

What is true of the growth of our mem- 
bership applies with equal force to the 
improved conditions achieved by the mem- 
bers of our international organization. Ten 
short years ago our trade was the lowest 
paid of the trades engaged in the construc- 
tion of buildings; our wages as compared 
with those of other building trades were 
from fifty cents to two dollars per day less. 
We grasped every opportunity to advance 
our’ wages and conditions so that at the 
present time our wage scales in practically 
every large city are equal to those of any 
other building trade and in several instances 
surpass all of them by a small margin. In 
the same time ga number of our district 
councils and local unions have established 
the five-day-week. 

Throughout the many Pie 
affiliation with the Building Trades Slat. 
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ment we have been loyal and steadfast 
and have remained affiliated in spite of the 
adversities that have arisen from time to 
time. Our motto has been and always will 
be to fight out grievances on the inside. 
We believe that right and justice will 
prevail in the end. 

Our affiliation with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor has been very helpful; as 
we have often requested and always re- 
ceived cooperation and advice from the 
officers of the parent body. In return our 
general officers and organizers are willing 
to assist the officers of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor in helping along the good 
work of organizing and bettering the con- 
ditions of all working men and women. 
We realize that for the next four or five 
years many attempts will be made to 
destroy the usefulness of organized labor, 
and it is only through organization and 
education that we will be able to convince 
.organized capital, corporations and indi- 
vidual employers, that their efforts to 
destroy us will be in vain. 





What Labor Day{Means 
= By[JOHNJL. LEWIS 
President of the United Mine Workers of America 





ABOR Day this year undoubtedly has a 
deeper significance for the members 
of the organized labor movement than 

in any other year since Labor Day was 
instituted. We are all painfully aware of the 
terrible business and industrial depression 
through which not only the people of Amer- 
ica but of the world are now passing. We 
know that labor has carried more than its 
just share of the burden of the depression 
that followed the closing of the most gigantic 
and destructive war in the history of the 
world. We know that labor has paid 
and is still paying more than its just share of 
the price at which the safety of civilization 
was purchased in that war. Not only are we 
fully cognizant of all of these outstanding 
facts, but we point with unbounded pride to 
the splendid record of labor in these trying 
years. Without the benefit of a compact 
body of organized workers in America, fully 
determined to do their patriotic duty, the 
war could not have been won, for it was 
only through the combined, steady, sustained 
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efforts of labor that fuel, food and war sup- 
plies were produced with which to wage and 
win the combat. 

Let us, therefore, on this Labor Day turn 
our thoughts to what it all means to America 
and the world. Let each workingman tell 
himself the story of Labor’s record. It will 
make him a better and stronger union man 
that he ever was before. Let each man and 
woman in the labor movement recall to mind 
the fundamental principles upon which the 
labor union movement is founded, for those 
principles are as sound as the rocks of the 
mountains and as fundamental as the air 
we breathe. The labor movement stands for 
all that is good and just and fair in industry. 
Because it stands for these supreme ideals 
it should and must have the heartiest sup- 
port of every man and woman who works. 
Fortunate, indeed, are we, the millions who 
are members of labor unions, that we are able 
on this Labor Day to boast our membership. 
On this, Labor’s holiday, we show to the 
world that the trade union movement retains 
its virility, its strength, its aspirations and its 
sense of eternal justice. 





Hearty Greetings From the Switch- 
men’s Union of North America 


By T. C. CASHEN, 
International President, Switchmen‘s Union of North 
America 





HAT the last twelve months have 

afforded crucial test periods for all 

labor unions regarding their usefulness 
as agencies for the promotion of the best 
interests of labor, needs no special verifica- 
tion from this one. 

In addition to the general and intensive 
drive against union labor, the condition in 
this organization was aggrevated due to 
jurisdictional controversies with others, and 
an inclination on part of an entirely too 
large element within its ranks to disregard 
its laws. 

Non-compliance with duly established 
laws and rules for government, work 
hardships on those inflicted with the disease, 
and it requires much time and patience to 
get back into rational working grooves 
again after the other kind have failed in 
their purpose. 

This union, with a number of others, is 
emerging from a severe test of such a 
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nature, and hopes to profit by past in- 
discretions, and believes it will. 

With other labor unions, too, ours has 
been greatly handicapped in its progress 
of late because of the unemployment situa- 
tion, and the determined plan of railroads 
to reduce wages and abrogate just working 
conditions obtained after years of hard 
struggle and much expense. 

With others with which affiliated, it will 
continue on in its mission to function for 
those whose best interests it was established 
to serve, and be of such consistent aid as 
possible to all labor unions whose basic 
principles are founded upon justice and 
fairly represent those they claim to. 

It has lately placed three new lodge 
charters and at the time of this writing 
has just received a message from a large 
city for 500 membership application blanks 
for a new lodge. 

It fully realizes the desperate onslaught 
being made upon union labor by the in- 
dustrial kings. 

It is not dismayed or discouraged because 
of them, but is fully determined to become 
more active than ever on account of the 
insiduous influences arrayed against it. 

It realizes the constant need for vitalized 
energies of the first degree on part of all 
trade unionists at all times. This union 
joins in hearty accord with the purpose of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST to present 
the ideals, experiences and accomplish- 
ments of labor unions in the words of those 
whom it -has requested to interpret and 
give expression for its readers. 





Problems With Which We Are 
‘onted 


By H. M. COMERFORD, 
Secretary-Treasurer, International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers 





OR the past year the members of our 
organization have been confronted 
with many serious obstacles. The 

most serious one to us has been the attitude 
assumed by our employers, especially those 
who are engaged in construction work. 
In many parts of this country, the em- 
ployers have sought to reduce wages and 
also to increase the number of hours per 
day that our members should work for a 
day’s pay. We have had many serious 
strikes due to this fact and at the present 


time are still so involved. It would seem 
to us that there has been no call for a situa- 
tion of this kind to exist, as there has been 
no time in the history of our organization 
when we were not willing to sit down with 
our employers and discuss any problems 
affecting the interests of both. 

We have always been willing to lay our 
cards upon the table and all we have asked 
of our employers is that they do likewise. 
We can say truthfully that some of our 
employers have been willing to do this and 
up until within the last year or so (or rather, 
I might say, since the signing of the armis- 
tice), a great majority of them would do 
this. After the armistice was signed we 
found a great change iu the attitude of the 
employers. Many of them took the stand 
that the time had come whe: they would 
not enter into any contractural relatious 
with organized labor, even going so far 
as to state that they would not, under any 
circumstances, meet any representative of 
organized labor for the purpose of discuss- 
ing conditions under which their employes 
(who 7“ belong to labor unions) should 
work. They claimed the right to designate 


the wages for which a man should be com- 
pelled to work and also the number of 


hours that should constitute a day’s work. 
When. we investigated this matter we 
found that many of the employers were 
forced to take this stand, not because of a 
desire to do so on their part, but due to the 
fact that such organizations as the chambers 
of commerce, manufacturers’ associations, 
iron erectors’ associations, and in fact, the 
officials of the banking institutions of our 
country, had decided that there could not 
be any continuation of work, until such 
time as labor organizations had taken the 
stand that they would not interfere with 
the working conditions under which their 
members were to be employed and that 
they also would accept whatever reductions 
in wages the employers decided they should 
take. ; 
In fact, one of our international officers 
was informed by an influential banker that 
they would not allow any contractor that 
they were doing business with, to continue 
work, until the labor organizations had 
accepted a reduction in wages; and when 
a few contractors had decided to start their 
work, they were told by the financial 
interests that no money would be advanced 
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to them on the work that they were trying 
to carry on. 

It seems that there has been a concerted 
action upon the part of the employers 
(together with the financial interests of 
the country) to prevent labor organizations 
from functioning. They believed that if 
they could prevent work from being carried 
on, that the members of labor organizations 
would see the necessity of their withdrawing 
from their affiliations, in order that they 
might secure work, so that they could 
provide for themselves and families. 

As a result of acts of this kind (by those 
who were desirous of disrupting labor 
unions) it has not worked out in the way 
that they anticipated, but, on the contrary, 
the working men of our country have begun 
to realize that there is only one thing left 
for them to do (in order that they may be 
in a position to protect themselves from 
the attacks made upon them by those who 
would rule in the interests of a few and at 
the expense of the many) and that is, to 
organize! 

While in some localities, there has not 
been as much organizing as we could desire, 
there has been a tendency upon the part 
of the workers to investigate and find out 
for themselves, whether or not organization 
could benefit them. They have understood 
that organization is what the employers 
have had for many years and as a result of 
their organizations, they have placed them- 
selves in a position where they could suc- 
cessfully take advantage of any situation 
that might arise. Having seen that their 
employers benefit very materially through 
their organizations, they are beginning to 
realize that the example that has been 
placed before them by their employers, is 
a good one to follow, and consequently, they 
are now beginning to look around for the 
purpose of finding out what kind of an 

ization they should themselves become 
with. 


I am glad to say, in most instances, they 
recognize the fact that there is only one 
labor organization that can successfully 
handle the situations which the working 
men in this country are continually con- 
fronted with, and that is, the American 
Federation of Labor. Many of the inter- 
national organizations that are affiliated 
with this body, have gained materially in 
membership since the employer has assumed 
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the attitude that he now has adopted, and 
as a result of this gain, the employers will 
again be shown that the time is not far 
distant, when they will have to recede from 
the stand they have taken and again recog- 
nize the representatives of organized labor, 
whom they thought they had placed in a 
position where they would not be com- 
pelled to recognize them in their business 
in the future. 

When we stop to think that those who 
are supposed to be the leading citizens in a 
community, will band themselves together 
for the purpose of penalizing workers who 
are desirous of placing themselves in a 
position where they can do collective bar- 
gaining (even going so far as to refuse to 
allow the workers to be employed, only 
under conditions which the employer him- 
self will make) we stop and wonder if the 
recent war was fought for democracy. 

I know of some instances, where men who 
are members of labor organizations, have 
been compelled to go so far as to have to 
sell their household furniture in order that 
they might secure funds to fight for the 
principles in which they believe, and when 
we go into a community and find a body of 
men like this we are certainly bound to 
admire them arid extend to them every 
bit of help that it is possible for us to 
extend. 

In some industries where our members 
are employed, we are still fighting for the 
right to organize and to enjoy the benefits 
of collective bargaining. In other industries, 
I am glad to say that we are now (after 
having fought the battle) beginning again 
to enjoy the fruits of our labors and this 
has certainly encouraged us to a great 
extent, as we believe that when the break 
comes (as it has now in some instances) 
that it will be only a matter of a short time, 
when we will again be enabled to go forth 
and show to the workers that the principles 
for which we were fighting, were correct 
and that right and justice has won in this 
instance. 

So far as my observation of conditions in 
the country is concerned, I believe that we 
now are passing through our worst period 
of depression and that the workers, through 
their determination to maintain their organ- 
ization, have shown to the employers how 
useless it was for them to try and disrupt 
us; and the employers, having seen the 
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determination that has been shown by the 
organized workers, are now beginning to 
realize that they were on the wrong road 
and have got to adopt another system than 
what they proposed, in order that they 
may successfully carry on their business. 

So far as the International Union of 
Steam and Operating Engineers is con- 
cerned, they will meet with their employers 
at any and all times for the purpose of trying 
to arrive at a satisfactory adjustment of 
any difficulty that might arise, and if they 
can not reach an agreement after conferences 
have been held, they have .always been 
willing to allow their destiny to be deter- 
mined by fair and impartial arbitrators. 

In conclusion, I again want to repeat 
that, in my opinion, the depression in 
business that we are now confronted with, 
is not due to the workers of our country, 
but has been brought about by the financial 
interests and employers organizations of 
our country, who sought to prevent the 
employers from dealing with their workers 
in the way that they had been accustomed 
to do in the past. 





Ours A Courageous Movement 
By M. F. TIGHE, 


President, of Iron, Steel and Tin 
‘orkers of North America 





COMPREHENSIVE review of present 

- conditions in so far as they relate to 

the economic welfare of that part of 

the human family who make up the real 

toilers, as well as a retrospect of past events 

during the year is absolutely necessary just 

at this particular time and for this very 
important occasion. 

It does not require any great stretch of 
the human mind to realize that there is, 
aud has been for the larger part of the past 
year, something radically wrong in the 
industrial, commercial and financial world, 
that every would-be philosopher has his 
little formula for this and other countries, 
ills. But not one of them has as yet pre- 
scribed anything that would give even 
temporary relief. 

For a country such as ours, blessed by 
the creator of the universe as no other, to 
be subjected to the present deplorable 
condition seems like mocking its creator. 
One year ago the fulsome rays of prosperity 
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gleaming through every nook and crevice, 
everybody happy and prosperous, today the 
whole country in the throes of the severest 
depression, aud countless thousands seeking 
employment to sustain their very lives. 
And this in a country overflowing with \ 
everything that is really necessary to make 
its people coutented and prosperous. 

Here is a plain case of cause and effect; 
we are experiencing the effect but the real 
cause appears to be a subject that no two 
of the many wiseacres seem to agree on. 
We are told by some that it is the after- 
math of the great war, a reconstruction 
period inevitable in all such cases, that to 
get back to normalcy such conditions can 
not be avoided. We are told by others that 
the one great factor in the disturbed condi- 
tious is the inefficiency and dishonesty of 
labor. 

As organized labor is the only standard 
to guage labor from (for the un i 
must of necessity do their masters’ bidding) 
the charge of inefficiency rests on that body 
of toilers, and should be given at this time 
the consideration that so serious an indict- 
ment requires. : 

To demand fair wages and respectful 
working conditions is creditable and in line 
with the advancement of civilization, to 
obtain such should be the effort of every 
American wage earner. To be charged with 
inefficiency is nothing more than to be 
accused of dishonest service and practices, 
and the organized labor movement of 
America can not and should not lie under 
such imputations. 

The duty then of those to whom labor’s 
cause has been entrusted on this Labor 
Day, 1921, is to carefully examine into these 
charges with impartial minds, and if the 

are untrue, hurl into the teeth of 
the defamers of labor the infamous lie 
against the rank and file of organized labor. 
To do less than this is to fail to measure 
up to the fulfillment of the most important 
ony to the cause. 
he oft repeated charge that organized 
labor is responsible for even the slightest 
part of the present deplorable conditions 
should not be lightly thrown aside; to say 
that an institution whose mission through- 
out its entire existence has been the uplift 
of the human family would bring upon that 
family the misery that countless numbers 
are suffering today through want of em- 
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ployment and consequent loss of the :eces- 
sities of life is a*charge that the orga:1ized 
labor movement can uot allow to go m- 
answered. 

The Amalgamated Association of Iro:, 
Steel and Tin Workers makes no claim to 
superiority in the great movement of labor, 
it is aud has always been willing to take 
its place aud share alike the responsibilities 
that its contemporaries have to share. It 
believes in fair dealing and honest service. 
It resents the Sieelatien of dishonesty 
cast upon the movement by those whose 
autagouism is so frenzied that their minds 
have become atrophied, but it is honest 
enough to say to the world at large that if 
there is a modicum of evidence to sustain 
these charges, that organized labor owes 
it as a duty and obligation to those who 
have faith in it to meet the conditions that 
have forced themselves into the movement, 
in a spirit and with a determination, that 
will show to the most severe antagonist that 
the long years it has existed for the good 
of the great mass of toilers, has also given 
it the courage to discharge any duty or 
obligation that the welfare of this, our com- 
mon country, requires. 





Clay Workers’ Valiant Spirit 
By FRANK KASTEN, 
President, United Brick and Clay Workers of America 





OOKING back over the year just past, 
the least I cau say for the United 
Brick and Clay Workers of America is 

that they may well be proud of their 
achievements. During the early part of 
the year just past, we were confident of add- 
ing many new locals, buildiig was booming, 
all of our members were working and we 
were really munition workers of peace times. 
However, the unsettled condition of the 
building trades has placed us in a rather 
delicate position. Every ‘open shopper”’ has 
tried to take advantage of the building 
situation and tried to reduce wages. Natu- 
rally that meant fight. The first company 
that blew the “open shop whistle” was the 
Danville Brick Company at Danville, Ill. 
We refused to accept a 20 per cent reduction 
in wages aud the fight was ou and at this 
time we are holding out members 100 per 
cent. The Danville Brick Company in at- 
tempting to break us has secured indictments 
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by a grand jury against thirty-five of our 
members, including the general presideut, 
first vice-president and general secretary 
on a conspiracy charge. Our working mem- 
bers are responding by a $1 per week assess- 
meut for the defense of our indicted members. 

The other Illinois manufacturers are 
watching this battle closely and I think when 
it is over, we will have won our Illinois 
“open shop”’ fight. 

Confronted with a 35 per ceut reduction in 
wages iin Western Peiansylva:ia a number of 
our locals were forced to fight aud at the 
preseut time we have signed up with two 
compaiiies and are battling with seve: others 
in that district. Even though we are facing a 
real battle frout against the “ope: shoppers” 
we are not forgetting that au offensive is a 
good defensive; so our organizers are busy 
in the unorga:iized fields aiid during the past 
few months a aumber of welcome additions 
have bee: made. 

Except in a few instances, we have 
maintained our 1920 agreements. In several 
localities it was deemed advisable to reduce 
wage scales and thus ward off a battle until a 
more favorable opportunity presented itself. 
The prevaleut labor conditio: throughout 
the couutry has handicapped us. Most of our 
factories are closed but we are waiting 
patiestly for business to pick up. We are 
not discouraged but are prepared to go out 
and battle until all of the clay factories 
are unionized. We have eight mea in the 
employ of our organization aid even though 
we have only a comparatively few men 
working at the industry, we are better off 
financially than ever before in the history 
of the Clay Workers’ Unio. This is in 
the face of injuuctio: proceedings i: three 
states aud maiitaining numerous lawyers 
in couspiracy proceedings i: Illinois, but we 
are confident the future holds much is: store 
for us and if a: active, progressive campaign 
of organization cau get it for us, we are 
bound to get ours. 





The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 


By E. J. MANION, 
President, The Order of Railroad Telegraphers 





battles between The Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers, i: cojunction with the 
other fifteen standard and recognized rail- 


T ts past year has featured hard fought 
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road labor organizations, and the railroads of 
the United States, not for higher wage scales, 
nor for innovations in working condition 
rules, but to maintain the wages in effect, 
which we feel merely sufficient to maintain 
a standard of living, based on health, com- 
fort and decency. 

The railroads of the United States, 
strongly organized, through their labor com- 
mittee initiated an attack on wages, their 
aim being a very substantial reduction for 
all classes represented by our organiza- 
tion, and coupled with their wage reduc- 
tion campaign were attempts at abrogation 
of practically every basic principle of our 
schedule agreements. We have been suc- 
cessful in preserving the basic principles of 
our agreements. On the subject of wages, the 
United States Railroad Labor Board has 
issued a reduction order, decreasing wages 
approximately 11 per cent, which the em- 
ployes’ representatives have refused to ac- 
cept, and the entire matter will be submitted 
to the membership in referendum for final 
disposition, acceptance or withdrawal from 
service, using our economic power, if neces- 
sary to enforce our position that present 
wages are just and reasonable for the charac- 
ter of service performed, taking into con- 
sideration the seven principles embodied in 
the Transportation Act, 1920. 

Our wage increases during the period of the 
World War were based almost entirely on 
increased cost of living, on a corresponding 
percentage basis, and those who were receiv- 
ing a low rate of pay were further penalized 
by reason of such percentage increases. In 
the period of readjustment, our aim and 
purpose is to maintain the present wage, 
which, with the increasing purchasing power 
of our medium of exchange, will establish a 
proper earning capacity for those classes 
represented by our organization. For the 
hardships and burdens they endured during 
our participation in the World War, they 
can never be properly compensated, and can 
only be given recognition now by the crea- 
tion and maintenance of an American 
standard of living. 

Our membership, realizing more than ever 
the necessity for organization, is continuing 
their affiliation practically 100 per cent, and 
where wage reductions have been arbitrarily 
instituted on two railroads, the membership 
has withdrawn from the service in its en- 
tirety, as a protest and example to those 
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and all other roads, of our unalterable de- 
termination to maintain just and reasonable 
wages, and, notwithstanding many weeks 
of idleness and consequent hardships, the 
employes have refused to concede this 
question of principle and are still maintain- 
ing a solid front. 

Our fight is a fight for right, and it 
naturally follows that right and justice will 
prevail—our organization will conclude its 
fight for present wages, and the conditions 
we now, and have enjoyed for years past, in 
victory, no matter how formidable the 
opposition. 





Hopeful Outlook for Window Glass 
Workers 


By J. M. NEENAN, 
President, National Window Glass Workers 





siice Labor Day, 1920, many changes 

affecting the workers have taken 
place. One year ago at this time the indus- 
tries of this country were operating full time 
and the cry of the employer continued to be 
more production, greater efficiency. The 
pendulum during the year has swung to the 
other extreme, so that at present we witness 
industrial stagnation and lack of employ- 
ment and a: attempt being made on the part 
of the employer to turn to his advautage this 
lack of employme:t and need of the worker 
by increasing the length of the working day 
and reducing wages. 

The window glass workers have been 
affected by the change in industrial condi- 
tions as have other workers. One year 
ago at this time and for some months 
later we found it impossible to produce fast 
enough to meet market demands. In an at- 
tempt to do so, our membership, after being 
advised of the market requirements, voted 
to extend their wage scale for six”™weeks 
which necessitated that work continue dur- 
ing the hot summer period. Anyone who‘is 
familiar with glass factory conditions will 
easily understand the strain to which the men 
who toil before the glass factory furnaces 
were subjected while carrying out their deci- 
sion. However, the strain was accepted as 
being necessary in order that the needs of the 
public might be met and very little complaint 
was offered even by those who had voted not 
to work during the summer months. 


PY est the period which has elapsed 
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The results which followed this effort on 
our part have brought bitter disappoint- 
ment to all of us. Toward the latter part 
of November consignments of glass were 
brought from Belgium, the first to be re- 
ceived since September, 1914, and this glass 
was sold at such prices that the manu- 
facturers employing us were absolutely 
unable to compete. On January 15 of the 
present year, our wage agreement ter- 
minated and, by reason of the importations of 
satay 2 lass made possible by the present 

ow tariff rates and by reason also of the in- 
wavy of building operations, we were 
not able to renew our wage agreement and, as 
a result, the men employed in that section 
of the industry in which window glass is 
produced by the hand method have not been 
employed during the past seven and one- 
half months. 

At the present writing it appears that 

improvement in conditions is to be 
noted. The possibility exists that within 
the near future we will receive needed 
relief in the form of protective tariff and 
that the increased activity in building 
operations now apparent may result in 
stimulating demand for window glass. At 
any rate an agreement has been reached 
as a result of which committees represent- 
ing our association and the manufacturers 
arranged to meet on August 12 for the 
purpose of discussing wage matters and 
we are hopeful that an agreement may be 
reached which will put an end to our 
depressing experiences of the past seven 
and one-half months. 

During this long period of depression to 
which I have referred, the ranks of our 
membership have remained unbroken and 
we are extremely hopeful that, as a result 
of this solidarity we may be able in the 
future to recoup ourselves in part at least 
for the losses of the past. 





Organizing the Technical Workers 
President, International Federation of Technical Engineer, 
and Draftsmen’s Unions 





HE International Federation of Tech- 
nical Engineers’, Architects’ and 
Draftsmen’s Unions is growing slowly 

but surely, notwithstanding the opposition 
we are encountering from the old-established 
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engineering societies, -from the slumber- 
producing influence of another engineering 
association which has recently sprung into 
existence and gained some prominence on 
account of its pseudo-economic policy, and 
from the difficulties of breaking down all 
false-pride-and-dignity arguments inculcated 
in the innocent minds of the students of 
our colleges and universitiés. While this 
attitude has placed some impediment in 
our march of progress, we are constantly 
growing! 

We now have some forty-five live locals, 
of which a number have accomplished 
wonderful results in the brief period of their 
existence. In addition, we are receiving 
numerous inquiries from different sections 
of the country requesting information with 
reference to forming new locals. 

In New York, Chicago, Cleveland, and 
St. Louis, we have very solid organizations, 
and while they have only just started, they 
have done remarkably well in promoting 
their material welfare. It is expected that 
when they once fully realize the true spirit 
of the trade-union movement, that they 
will grow by leaps and bounds and will 
serve as an object lesson to other cities. 

This organization has a very strong 
division in the ship-building industry, in- 
cluding both the government and private 
plants. These men, by thorough coopera- 
tion, have been able to make substantial 
progress to their mutual advantage. 

In other industries we have not pros- 
pered as we should. Class pride, false 
dignity, “ professionalism,” and queer notions 
of belonging to some weird third estate 
being neither capital nor labor, together 
with a lack of the old American spirit of 
independence, has reduced this class of 
wage earners to a degree of servility from 
which they can only be rescued by means 
of the “‘starvation route.” 

As with the industries, so it is with the 
vast majority of railroad technical men. 
These men, however, have had forcibly 
driven home to them the fallacy of their 
present policy of isolation. It is hoped that 
they will profit by their recent experience 
and—seeing the light—will openly and 
freely join with us—the only bona fide 
organization whose main object is to make 
this a better world by assuring everyone 
who earns his living by working for hire an 
opportunity at least of being able to pro- 
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vide adequately for himself and family in 
order that they may live im reasonable 
comfort. 

We are continuing to make every effort 
to reach these men, and hope that this 
message will be the means of stimulating 
organization activity and class consciousness 
of the technical worker throughout the 
land. 


s Bakery Workers And Labor Day 





By CHAS. IFFLAND, 
Secretary, International Union of Bakery and Confectionery 


Workers of America 





HEN Labor Day was first spoken 
of in 1882 in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the bakery work- 

ers did not think of organization. But 
through the generally aggressive action 
taken by labor in the city of New York in 
1884 we called the first meeting of bakery 
workers, which resulted in the establishment 
of an organization. We were able to be 
represented in the Labor Day parade in 
1885 about four hundred strong, including 
the members from New York City, Jersey 


City and Newark, who in their white 
uniforms made a good impression and were 
enthusiastically received by the public in 
general, knowing that the bakery worker 
who lived and worked in misery again tried 
to uplift himself from the dungeons he 
formerly was condemned to work in and 


to seek the light. 

In 1886, instead of four hundred, thou- 
sands of bakery workers were marching in 
line. In the same year the international 
organization of bakery workers had been 
launched at Pittsburgh, having quite a 
number of local unions. 

Considering the conditions existing in 
the industry im general during all these 
years, and considering also that the em- 
ployers originated from the rank and file, 
exploited the workers the same as they 
themselves had been exploited, therefore 
pen can not describe the sacrifices made to 
change the conditions. 

Our international, although meeting many 
ups and downs, had to struggle along and 
to repel every assault by the employers 
by reducing the hours of labor, which were 
at that time eighteen a day, thereby forcing 
better conditions in the industry. And 
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through continuous effort by the organiza- 
tion to bring the product of the staff of 
life more to the front, the public was made 
acquainted with the necessity of changing 
couditions in that industry for the interest 
of the public. This work brought on develop- 
ments which give security for future pro- 


gress. 

Promoters of capital started to interest 
themselves in the baking industry, erected 
magnificent buildings, introduced machin- 
ery, and put the industry on a more sanitary 
basis than ever before. Through this 
move, as a matter of course, the small 
employer had to follow this development 
in the industry. Today this has been 
practically accomplished, which must be 
largely credited to the efforts of the organ- 
ized bakery workers. 

While previously we had to fight the 
small employer, we now had to meet big 
capital, which was just as hostile and even 
more so for the time being than the small 
employer, who for years always maintained 
that the big employer was a detriment to 
the industry and especially to the workers, 
and therefore urged the bakery workers to 
fight the development of the industry in- 
stead of furthering it. But never were those 
small employers willing to recognize the 
organization, except when obliged to do so. 

Whoever is not acquainted with the 
industry can not realize what it meant to 
develop such conditions and enforce the 
eight-hour day for the bakery worker. 
Even the bakery worker himself under his 
environment could not understand that 
there was a possibility to carry on the work 
in a bake shop without working ten, twelve, 
to fourteen hours a day. But this obstacle 
has been overcome, and the organization 
after hard struggles has established the 
eight-hour day all over the country. 

However, one of the greatest evils re- 
maining for the trade is that a great per- 
centage of the members of the organization 
are compelled to work nights. Therefore 
these workers do not have—as do workers 
in many other trades—a chance to come 
together with their fellow workers and 
become familiar with the various problems 
pending in the labor movement. The night 
work in itself is an evil; and, besides, under 
the influence of the conditions in a bake 
shop, the men become of a grumbling and 
dissatisfied disposition. Therefore the organ- 
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ization has for years endeavored to elimi- 
nate as much night work as possible. But 
it seems that the employers are working 
in combination to defeat these efforts and 
refuse to cooperate with the organization 
in the matter of changing the hours of the 
bakery workers to the daytime, although 
many hours could be saved for recreation 
for the men by eliminating hours of night 
work. 

No doubt it is an old habit, aud the 
bakery worker still must be content to 
work at night as long as the organization 
is not at least one hundred per cent organ- 
ized and is able to enforce such conditions 
throughout the country. If it were obtained 
in one part of the country and not i; others 
the gains already made might be jeopar- 
dized. It should also be understood that the 
baking industry ca: sot well be compared 
with other industries, the products of which 
can be stored for weeks and months. Bread 
is a product which goes from the hand of 
the baker to the consumer. Therefore it 
is a peculiarity in regard to the conditions 
in the industry which must be taken 
account of. 

In the fast few years we have made 
quite some progress in couditions and 
increased membership, aud it seems that 
this was a thoru in the side of the em- 
ployers, who instead of cooperating with 
us to elevate conditions tried hard with 
their allies to enforce the ‘‘open-shop” 
propaganda, which is of a very detrimental 
nature in our industry. The organization 
absolutely stands for the union shop. 

In all the battles that we were given and 
that were forced upou us, as we never took 
the direct offeusive—we came out even, 
although besides the ‘‘open-shop” proga- 
ganda, the employers during the last year 
began attempting to cut wages of from 10 
to 25 per cent, which was absolutely re- 
jected as the wage for the bakery workers 
up to date has never been excessive, and 
in some parts of the country today the 
bakery workers are still underpaid, although 
the employers demand a reduction of from 
10 to 15 per cent. 

In the south we have in the last few years 
tried very hard to organize the colored meu, 
and it is regrettable to state that we were 
not as successful as we expected. But we 
shall still coutinue to hammer away, know- 
ing that the colored men are used to break 
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our organization in the east aud middle 
west as is douwe at the present time in 
Chicago, where the employers demanded 
a 20 per cent reduction in wages and because 
it was not accepted by the men, the em- 
ployers are now pleased, although previously 
having detested same, to employ colored 
workers. 

In this abuormal period capital has proven 
untrustworthy, as the promises of coopera- 
tion for the future have not been fulfilled 
and have been thrown to the winds. And 
the ruling class has tried im the last year 
through laws and otherwise to force the 
schackles on labor and trample on the 
freedom of humanity. Therefore it is 
essential that we should on this Labor 
Day pledge one thing—that we are wuited 
in our efforts to fight the encroachment 
of capital. 

It is also esseitial that all such schemes 
and ideas as have divided the forces of 
labor be dispensed with and that work be 
carried on under constructive, progressive 
trade uiow: principles, which will mean 
the furthering uot alone of working coiadi- 
tions but will gradually establish ai: economi- 
cally and socially better system for the 
interest of humanity. 





Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 


By CHAS. E. COPELAND, 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railroad Patrolmen 





national charter from the A. F. of L. 
August 19, 1919, and immediately 
began to spread throughout the United 


fie orgailization received its inter- 


States. Its growth was most phenominal 
and the result was increased wages and 
organized labor protection to the thorough 
satisfaction of all its members. 

In April, 1920, our organization was 
made the target of attack by organization 
pirates, as is usually the case in young 
newly organized brotherhoods, and so des- 
perate was this attack by these pirates, in 
which injunctions were used, law suits were 
instituted; in order to hamper us and gain 
the point of the disruptionists, that it 
lasted fully a year. 

The disruptionists were expelled. 

Threugh the loyalty, grit and determina- 
tion to save this grand brotherhood, the 
international staff, assisted by its loyal 








locals and members is able to state that 
although a “little disfigured, we are still in 
the ring,” with a clean board, having passed 
through what appears to be the inevitable 
ordeal, we are in a better state than we 
were ever before to cater to our locals and 
members. 

Chas. E. Copeland, the original founder 
and creator of the brotherhood is still its 
Grand President, and A. C. Berndt has 
succeeded in the office of Secretary-Treas- 
urer. Our International Headquarters are 
at 822 West Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Although the brotherhood experienced a 
recent cut in wages, yet our present wages 
are 60 per cent thigher than they were when 
we were organized. Although our members 
are all railroad patrolmen and watchmen, 
yet they are now a satisfied and loyal lot 
of true blue labor union men and ready to 
show every appreciation in response for 
what federated labor accomplished for our 
craft and class of men. 


_ With Ranks Unbroken | 





By E. J. FITZGERALD, 
Grand President, Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight -~ Express and 
yes 





E skeptic may ask, ““What have the 

workers to celebrate this Labor Day?” 

True it is the workers have suffered 
by unemployment, by the lowering of wage 
standards, and by the impairment of their 
working conditions during the past year. 
Ninteen hundred and twenty-one has been 
a 1 " 

Mane saiieinid workers have suffered no 
more perhaps than workers in many other in- 
dustries, certainly they have suffered less than 
some. - But they have stood their share of 


labor’s battles. 
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_ Inspired by the “‘open-shop” mania and 
incited by that arch enemy of labor, Atter- 
bury, railroad have waged a 
vicious and relentless fight against wages 
and conditions of employment; they have 
villified and traduced trade unionism; and 
through their subsidized press they have 
misinformed and prejudiced the public. 

But in the face of these reverses the 
workers have much to be thankful for this 
Labor Day. Whereas last year the railroad 
workers celebrated simultaneously’ Labor 
Day and victory in their long fight for 
higher wages, while this year we have 
suffered a cut in wages and the loss of our 
national working agreement, still Labor 
Day this year will be celebrated with the 
same enthusiasm it was last year; for the 
noble principles for which the labor move- 
ment stands are not ephemeral but are 
as everlasting as the principles on which 
our great nation is founded. 

The men and women who compose the 
ranks of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employes have proved 
themselves apt pupils in trades unionism. 
In a remarkably short time they have built 
an organization that today commands the 
respect of the pioneers in the labor move- 
ment. They are tried and true trade 
unionists. With all the disappointments of 
the past year they realize that had they 
not presented a united front to the enemy 
their ranks would be ‘shattered today, their 
wages and working conditions intolerable. 
They realize that the only way to recover 
what they have lost is to keep their ranks 
unbroken, and Labor Day this year will 
find us marching with a firm step holding 
higher than ever the banner of trades 
unionism—the banner of humanity. 








Has your organization telegraphed or written either to the House Committee on Im- 






migration, or to the Senate Committee on Immigration, protesting against the enact- 
ment of H. J. R. 171, the coolie resolution? Have you, yourself, protested? If not, 


why not? 





Charters were issued from July 1, up to and including July 31, as follows: 


International unions, 1; central labor unions, 7; local trade unions, 12; federal labor 
unions, 6; total, 26. 
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But a Conquerer He Is 


BSERVING its own national holiday, Labor may well give thought 
for a moment to the larger aspects of life, to the past, to the present 
and to the future. Mr. Baer, the famous congressman-cartoonist, 

has drawn for us a picture designed to bring home to all workers the vital 
message of Labor upon the occasion of this national celebration of the 
workers. 

In this most excellent picture the figure of Labor stands out above the 
surrounding vista of industry. Labor is paramount. It comes first. In the 
order of “first things first” Labor stands inevitably above all else. 

See the figure of Labor, erect, contemplative; with hands empty, to be 
sure, but with a serenity of countenance that betokens a status gained and 
surely held and a supreme and abiding confidence for the future. 

The “Disinherited Conqueror” he is, and how well the title was chosen. 
P Disinherited of so much that he has created, he yet stands forth as 

the conqueror, the key figure in the world’s social organism. 

The fact above all which makes the figure of modern Labor the figure 
of a conqueror is that the worker today has found his place in the world and 
is CONSCIOUS thereof. 

The worker has found his place through organization. He has found the 
way to express himself, to relate himself to the whole, to contribute his 
thought to the whole entity of thought and to secure consideration for his 
contribution. 

The figure of Labor, as we see it in Mr. Baer’s picture, gazes out upon 
the great world of mills and factories and mines, steamships, railroads and 
automobiles, of homes and towering houses of commerce. These are the 
product of toil—of the physical and mental service rendered by the useful 
men and women of our republic. The whole modern structure of life and 
industry, as it is contemplated by Mr. Baer’s calm and dignified figure of 
Labor, is a monument to service, and no matter how disinherited the creators 
may be from a purely material standpoint, they are conquerors in truth 
from the much more vital standpoint of knowledge and understanding and 
consciousness of power and unity. 

The full inheritance of Labor can come only through the complete 
organization of the toilers. That is the first step on the road to progress. 
Without organization there can be no first step, and no second or third step. 

Organization is the great, first task of the modern labor movement. 
He who stands alone in the modern industrial world is but a straw in the 


winds of mighty organized forces. 
Organize and all good things shall be added unto you! 

















EDITORIALS | i] 


Labor Day, 1921, is the twenty-seventh annual celebration of Labor Day 
as a legal national holiday. The history of Labor Day 

yt era a bl is significant of the increasing strength and progress of 

SIGNIFICANCE OF . 

LABOR DAY labor. Labor Day evolved from the aspirations of the 
Labor Movement; it was not handed down as a present. 

Its recognition as a legal holiday was won by Labor; it was not given to 

Labor. 

The united voluntary efforts of the workers themselves established 
Labor Day as a national holiday long before any state legislature or the 
national legislature enacted the custom into statute law. 

But the history of the statute law is in itself significant; it indicates 
the ever-increasing influence of the economic organizations of labor over 
the deliberations of political legislators. 

The Labor Day idea was originated by P. J. McGuire, the founder of 
the Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners and for many years a member of 
the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor. 

At the meeting of the New York City Central Labor Union held on May 
8, 1882, McGuire urged the propriety of setting aside one day in the yea. 
as a general holiday for the laboring people. He suggested that it be calicd 
“Labor Day.” 

The idea was adopted by the Central Labor Union, and it staged a 
Labor Day parade and festival on the first Monday in September, 1882. 

The American Federation of Labor endorsed the national Labor Day 
holiday at its 1884 convention, held at Chicago, Illinois. The convention 
unanimously adopted the following resolution introduced by A. C. Cameron, 
delegate from the Chicago Trades and Labor Alliance: 

Resolved, That the first Monday in September of each year be set apart as a laborers’ 
national holiday, and that we recommend its observance by all wage workers, irrespective 
of sex, calling, or nationality. 

Through the activity of the state federations of labor and the central 
labor bodies the Labor Day demand spread from city to city and state to 
state. 
Many municipal councils and state legislatures made it a legal holiday. 

Oregon was the first state to accede to Labor’s demand that Labor Day 
be made a state holiday. The Oregon Labor Day law was signed by the 
governor on February 21, 1887. The legislatures of Colorado, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey and New York, also made Labor Day a state holiday in 
1887. Connecticut, Nebraska, and Pennsylvania followed in 1889; Iowa and 
Ohio in 1890; Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Maine, Montana, New 
Hampshire, South Carolina, Tennessee, and Washington i in 1891; Alabama, 
Louisiana, Utah, and Virginia in 1892, and California, Delaware, Florida, 
Minnesota, Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin in 1893. 


In the meantime the officials of the American Federation of Labor 
(776) 
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sought congressional legislation to make Labor Day a legal national holiday, 
in conformity with the resolution of the 1884 convention. The bill became 
a law ten years later. It passed Congress on June 28, 1894. 

On June 29, 1894, President Cleveland signed the Labor Day law in the 
presence of Amos J. Cummings, Representative in Congress from New York 
City. Mr. Cummings presented the pen and penholder used by President 
Cleveland to President Gompers, who still cherishes them as a lasting memento 
of one of the most signal achievements of the American Labor Movement. 

In his annual report to the 1894 American Federation of Labor con- 
vention, President Gompers announced the victory for Labor: ° 


National Labor Day 


It affords me pleasure to be able to report that the demand made by the American 
Federation of Labor for making the first Monday in September of each year a legal 
holiday passed Congress and was made a law on June 28, 1894. 


As a national holiday, Labor Day has a profound significance. 

It typifies the struggles of the workers to free themselves. 

Free themselves from their cruel and unjust environment. Free them- 
selves from the operations of the so-called ‘‘natural economic laws’ under 
which the owners of industry rate the labor power of the workers as a com- 
modity subject to the artificial law of supply and demand and all the other 
influences of the commodity market. 

Free themselves from the tyranny of the employer autocracy in industry. 

Free themselves from the tyranny of the employer state in government. 

Free themselves from their own misunderstandings and prejudices so 
that as one united host they may march forward as Labor for the attainment 
of liberty for themselves and automatically for all others. 

Labor Day is significant for its conception of life and the standards of 
life. 

It stands for a life far above the slave standard camouflaged as cost- 
of-living wages. 

It stands for an equitable share of the wealth in the production of which 
its own energies are the most essential elements. 

It stands for a life not limited by the mere necessities of existence. 

It stands for a fuller childhood, a nobler womanhood and manhood— 
a life unblemished with the constant worries of threatened economic security 
in a world overflowing with actual or potential wealth. 

Labor Day signifies the joy of Labor. 

Joy in the numerical strength of Labor’s organizations: for increasing 
organized numbers leads to the economic unity of the workers, without which 
Labor’s full ambitions must ever lack their goal. 

Joy in the consciousness of Labor’s purpose; for the cause of Labor 
is the cause of mankind. 

Joy in the knowledge of the ultimate victory of Labor’s efforts; for 
justice, and right, and liberty must finally triumph over the cohorts of 
injustice, and wrong, and tyranny. 

Joy for Labor's victories already won; for victory engenders new energy 
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and new determination and new forces to carry Labor’s principles further 
and further into unconquered fields. 

Joy in the lessons of Labor’s defeats; for Labor is never defeated. Labor 
may be temporarily set back. Labor may sometimes retreat. But in setback 
and retreat Labor studies its defects, discovers its weaknesses, fills up its 
ranks and marches back to the economic battlefront with unwavering lines 
and invincible battalions. 

Labor Day is Labor’s demonstration of tolerance; for Labor does not 
celebrate Labor Day as men, as women, as races, as political partisans, as 
religious, partisans. Labor celebrates Labor Day wthout distinction as to 
creed, politics, sex, or race. Labor Day demonstrates that although the 
workers may be divided on social, political, or religious questions, they are 
united as workers and have long since learned that if they ever fail they 
fail because they are divided. 

Labor Day stands for Labor’s achievements through the ages. 

It symbolizes Labor’s struggle upward and onward toward liberty, 
toward freedom, toward justice, toward equality, toward opportunity— 
toward life in all its fullness. 

.. Upward from the time when as chattel slaves the workers were bought 
and sold as the private property of the master. 

Upward from the time when as serfs the workers were likewise the 
private property of the feudal lords and bought and sold as inseparable 
parts of the feudal estates. 

Onward from the time when as “free’’ laborers their labor organizations 
were legally and judicially outlawed as conspiracies against the welfare 
of the state and society. 

Onward from the time when their political overlords deprived them 
of all voice in the government by means of property franchise qualifications. 

Onward from the time when their children were slowly killed in the 
fetid air of the textile mills. 

Upward! Onward! Upward and onward toward complete industrial, 
political, and social emancipation—this is Labor’s achievement, signalized 
by Labor Day. 

Labor Day stands for Labor’s faith. Faith in America. Faith in her 
institutions. Faith in her democracy. Faith in her representative govern- 
ment. And above all, Labor Day stands for faith in the workers. Faith in 
their ability and determination to show the world that within the field of 
democracy Labor can forge its way straight ahead and strike from its path 
the barriers of reaction, greed, oppression and tyranny wherever found and 
by whoever planted. 

Labor Day stands for peace; for Labor has always demanded peace. 
Peace between nations; peace between peoples. Peace in industry. Peace 
everywhere. Even now and because of its own efforts Labor sees the coming 
of the time when armies and navies and every semblance of militarism shall 
be known only as history. Labor will live to see the day when at Labor’s 
demand the divine decree, “Thou shalt not kill,” will become a living fact. 
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And Labor Day stands for freedom. For freedom attained and freedom 
demanded. 

The workers can be completely free. They have the strength to free 
themselves. They have the latent power to establish justice and right. 
But latent power is useless unless it is developed and used. 

The goal is freedom. The way is organization. The slogan is unity. 
No sect, no sex, no party, no race, no creed; for the slogan is unity, and the 
goal is freedom. Labor’s freedom through Labor’s code. And Labor’s code 
is justice, equality, democracy, opportunity, liberty, and freedom—freedom 
for Labor and for all mankind. 

All hail to Labor Day, 1921! 





Five of the principal nations of the world have been invited formally to 
send representatives to meet in Washington on November 
5 this year, to discuss the question of disarmament. Editorial 
comment upon the proposed conference was published in 
the August issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, but at that time no 
official invitation had been issued and there was no formal assurance that, 
the powers addressed would agree to participate in such a conference. 

The declarations of the American Federation of Labor were set forth 

at length editorially in the August issue and the hope was expressed that the 
conference would be successful in relieving the peoples of the world from the 
great burden of armament. A portion of the report of the Executive Council 
presented to and unanimously adopted by the Denver convention of the 
A. F. of L. will bear repetition. It is as follows: 

The workers recognize that wrapped up with the safety of this Republic are ideals 
of democracy, a heritage which the masses of the people received from our forefathers 
who fought that liberty might live in this country—a heritage that is to be maintained 
and handed down to each generation with undimished power and usefulness. 

The labor movement recognizes the value of freedom and it knows that freedom and 
rights can be maintained only by those willing to assert their claims and to defend their 
rights. 

The cause of disarmament and international peace can be promoted by creating and 
stimulating a public sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life and by establishing 
international relations understanding and agencies that will constitute insuperable 
barrier to policies of force and destruction. With humanization, education, cultivation, 
the establishment of the rule of reason, occasions for wars and wars themselves will cease. 

The working people, the masses of the world population, can end wars if they but 
have the independence to think and to give their convictions reality by daring to do. 

For this and many other obvious reasons we recommend to this convention to call 
upon the government of the United States to take the initiative or to cooperate with 
any other nation or nations for the purpose of a general agreement for disarmament 
both of the army and naval affairs of the world and that it shall be the duty of the 
Executive Council to cali upon the workers and the people to aid in every way within 
their power and to have translated into action the sentiments as in this report recom- 
mended. 


The convention referred these declarations to the Executive Council 
with instructions to do all in its power to give effect thereto. The Executive 
Council referred the subject to the President of the American Federation 


DISARMAMENT 
SPELLS PEACE 
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of Labor, who in an interview with the President of the United States, 
fully presented the declarations of the American Federation of Labor upon 
the subject of disarmament. President Harding expressed himself as favor- 
ably impressed by the declarations and as being pleased with them. 

In addition to presenting the declarations of the A. F. of L. on the subject 
of disarmament, the President of the Federation also laid before President 
Harding a suggestion that upon the American delegation a representative 
or representatives of the organized labor movement should be appointed. 
President Harding expressed himself as being favorably impressed with this 
suggestion. The President of the A. F. of L. then stated that the subject 
would be communicated to the White House in a more formal manner. 
Therefore, on the next day the following letter was addressed to the President 


of the United States: 
Wasuincton, D. C., July 19, 1921. 

Sm: Yesterday when I had the honor of a conference with you, among other things 
presented was the report of the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor 
to the Denver convention held last month, upon the subject of disarmament, and the 
action of the convention upon that subject. I took pleasure in expressing to you our 
genuine satisfaction at the course you have pursued in inviting several of the great 
countries of the world to participate in a conference to be held at Washington to discuss 
the question of disarmament. 

In connection with the presentation of this matter to you for your consideration, 
I expressed the thought and the hope that when you appoint the delegation to represent 
the government of the United States in the disarmament conference that you will see 
the wisdom of having labor represented on that delegation. You indicated that the 
proposal was worthy of consideration and it seemed to me that the suggestion made a 
favorable impression upon you. I stated that, with your permission and you gave it, 
that I would address to you that thought and suggestion in a more formal manner. 

I now respectfully urge for your consideration and action that you may appoint 
upon the commission one or more representatives of labor. 

In accordance with this same thought, I have addressed and mailed a letter to the 
labor movements of the other countries to whom you have extended the invitation, 
urging them to prevail upon their respective governments to have labor represented upon 
their respective delegations, and I feel confident that their requests will meet with 
favorable action on the part of their governments. 

Trusting that the suggestion and hope expressed may meet with your approval, I 


have the honor to remain, 
Yours very respectfully, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 


To Honorable WARREN G. HARDING, American Federation of Labor. 


President of the United States, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 

The suggestion contained in the above letter appealed to President 
Harding as a “very practical suggestion,” as he stated in his reply to the 
communicationfunder date of July 28, as follows: 

THE Waite House, 


Washington. 
July 28, 1921. 


My Dsar Mr. Gompsrs: I am belated in making due acknowledgment of your 
communication of July 19th in which you not only pledge to me the support of the 
American Federation‘of Labor in the disarmament conference but in which you also made 
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the very practical suggestion that it would be well to have labor represented upon the 
respective delegations. It is within my province to give this recommendation considera- 
tion so far as it concerns the American delegation, but I cannot do more than that. 
It is gratifying to know of your good will and support. 

(Signed) Warren G. Harpinc. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, : 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 


Following the conference at the White House and after having addressed 
a formal communication to President Harding, the President of the A. F. of L. 
addressed identical letters to the officers of the labor movements of Great 
Britain, France, Italy ‘and Japan. Owing to the great distance of Japan 
from Washington a cablegram was addressed to B. Suzuki, leader of the 
Japanese trade union movement, conveying to him the substance of the 
letter. The cablegram to Mr. Suzuki is as follows: 


July 26, 1921. 
B. Suzuki, Yuaikai, Tokyo. 
Endeavor prevail upon Japanese government to have labor represented on disarma- 


ment commission at Washington conference. 
(Signed) GOMPERS. 


The letter addressed to the trade union movements of the countries 
invited to participate in the conference in Washington calls attention to the 
desirability of the labor representation on the official commissions and is 
as follows: 

WassincTon, D. C., July 21, 1921. 

Dear Sir AND BROTHER: Experience has demonstrated time and again that no 
group of citizens in any country is called upon to make greater sacrifices, to endure 
greater privations or to suffer greater mental and physical anguish than are the workers 
of the world. 

History clearly reveals the fact that no group of people in any land is required to 
bear greater burdens or to suffer greater injustice and iniquities in the aftermath of war 
than the workers. 

Glorious as have been the achievements of the great world war we find almost all 
the nations of the world on the verge of bankruptcy as the result of the destructive 
processes of war, and today we behold the burden of taxation threatening to break the 
backs of the workers of some of the nations upon whose prosperity and well-being the 
tranquility of the peoples of the world depends. 

The American Federation of Labor from its very inception has realized that the 
peace of the world is being constantly jeopardized by large standing armies and by the 
ever increasing forces of naval combat. 

The American Federation of Labor has at all times recognized that in this process 
of increasing armaments of the nations, war was being glorified and the virtues of peace 
were being overshadowed and in this wild haste for enlarged armies and navies and 
increased implements of warfare the nations of the world were hastening to a day of 
indescribable catastrophe. 

Today the need of the world is for useful and helpful production—necessities and 
comforts of life. The world is tired and weary of warfare and the spirit of war. Today 
the workers of all countries are appealing for the brotherhood of man and are protesting 
against the survival of the spirit of militarism and navalism that can only bring the 
nations of the world into further degradation and increase the suffering of the peoples 
of all nations. 

Time and again the American Federation of Labor has appealed to the conscience 
of the people and to the heart of the world to join in each and every movement having 
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for its purpose the furthering of the principle of peace among the peoples of the world. 

We have reached a point in world history where the hopes of the workers for peaceful 
arbitrament of world problems is possible and where the discarding of the burden of 
great armament is not only practical but imperative. 

The machinery of democracy has been established in nearly the whole of the 
civilized world and where the machinery of democracy has been established, the machinery 
of force has no logical place. 

An invitation has been issued by the President of the United States for a conference 
to be participated in by representatives of five of the principal nations to discuss the 
question of disarmament. The trade union movement of the United States is in full 
and enthusiastic accord with this project and hopes to be able to contribute to its success. 

From the first the American Federation of Labor has takema leading part in bringing 
to the consciousness of the world the need for disarmament and the release of the workers 
from the terrible burdens and dangers created by great naval and military establishments. 

Numerous declarations on this subject have been made by the American Federation 
of Labor and specifically in 1898, 1907, and 1913, and transmitted to the organized labor 
movements of the world. These declarations were reaffirmed by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor convention in Denver in June of this year when the Federation called upon 
the President of the United States to take the initiative for a general disarmament 
agreement. The President has issued the invitation. 

The convention, deeply impressed by the fact that the cause of disarmament and 
international peace can be effectively promoted by creating and stimulating a public 
sentiment that will not tolerate waste of life and that will demand the establishment of 
international relations and understanding and agencies that will constitute insuperable 
barriers to policies of force and destruction, also called upon the workers and all the 
people everywhere to aid in every way within their power in bringing about a fulfillment 
of the aspirations expressed in the declaration. : 

The American Federation of Labor believes that this movement will be welcomed 
by the toilers everywhere, but it should not be the province of the wage earners merely 
to observe. They have the right to be participants in determining a question that so 
deeply affects their lives, their rights and their interests. The right to participate in a 
conference dealing with such a great human question has been earned and during the 
great war was fully established. 

It is urged that the bona-fide labor movements of all nations which are to participate 
in the forthcoming disarmament conference to be held in Washington in October, 1921, 
insist upon representation in the various participating delegations. 

Action to this end should be taken at once. The rights and interests of the toilers 
will be no less intimately affected in the Washington conference than they were in the 
Peace Conference at Versailles where their right to representation and participation 
was fuly recognized and exercised. 

It is urged that action for the fulfillment of this purpose be taken immediately, and 
it is requested that information regarding all steps so taken in furtherance of this great 
movement for human freedom and brotherhood be conveyed to the undersigned. 

If labor be represented upon the delegations to the forthcoming Washington con- 
ference on disarmament, it is my purpose to suggest that a conference of the labor 
delegates from each of the delegations be held for the purpose of discussing not only 
the subject for which they come to Washington primarily, but also the various questions 
of international importance in the field of labor of the countries represented. 

Hoping to hear from you in regard to the above at your early convenience, I am, 

Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, 
American Federation of Labor. 


The proposal to discuss means of lightening the tremendous burden of 
armament is one which interests the working people above all others. From 
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them came the first protests against enormous armament. The hope is 
repeated that the forthcoming conference in Washington may be attended 
by the highest possible degree of success. The labor movement of the United 
States will in whatsoever way it may be possible make every endeavor to be 
helpful to the cause of disarmament, but only through the opportunity to 
exercise a voice within the conference itself can it make available its full 
volume of counsel and cooperation. 















The interest of American labor in education has been long and continuous. 
Pee ease ee: As evidence of this may be offered the record of 
semana dali labor in urging and establishing free, popular 
LABOR EDUCATION education more than fifty years ago and report 

after report of the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. To quote from the report of the Executive Council 
of the St. Paul convention in 1918: 

It is a well-known and generally accepted fact that the public school system of the 
United States was created because of the insistent demands of our pioneer trade unionists 
in the early part of last century. 

Particular attention should be drawn likewise to the report of the 
Educational Committee at the same convention and the action of the con- 
vention in its recommendations. The report of the same committee to the 
Atlantic City convention in 1919 is a highly instructive document for those 
who imagine that the American Federation of Labor is lacking in its apprecia- 
tion of education as a matter of vital concern to the labor movement as well 
as to American citizenship as a whole. 

Whoever will read the proceedings of the American Federation of Labor 
from year to year will find them most interesting and conclusive evidence 
that the American labor movement is abreast or perhaps in advance of 
similar efforts made by the working people of any other country. The recom- 
mendations of the Executive Council to the conventions and the resolutions 
introduced, discussed and adopted and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee on education show that America’s labor’s contribution to this subject 
is widespread and vital. ’ 

In addition to its deep concern in public education the American Fed- 
eration of Labor has been fully alive to the significance of the educational 
work which has recently grown up under trade union auspices. As one proof 
of this you need only turn to the report of the Executive Council to the 
Atlantic City convention in 1919 wherein is set forth a survey of some of 
the initial experiments in trade union instruction of a collegiate order. At 
the Montreal convention of the following year (1920) attention was drawn 
to the vital importance of disseminating through text books and instruction 
sound information on such matters as “labor’s activities in connection with 
the public school system, collective bargaining, child iabor, women in industry, 
hours of labor, minimum wage rates, political action, union shop, initiative 
and referendum, equal suffrage, convict labor, health, workmen’s compen- 
sation, and all other important activities underlying the philosophy and 
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principles and procedure of the American trade union movement.” By way 
of summary the educational committee recommended, and the convention 
adopted, the following resolutions: 

1. Including in the school curriculum the teaching of an unemasculated industrial 
history embracing an accurate account of the organization of the workers and of the 
results thereof, the teaching of the principles_underlying industrial activities and rela- 
tions, and a summary of legislation, state and federal, affecting industry. 

2. The making of a careful and comprehensive survey and the preparation and dis- 
tribution of a bibliography of all books, pamphlets and addresses dealing with industrial 
and economic problems, which are founded on accurate information, sound principles, 
and which will prove helpful in removing the false conception of existing theories of indus- 
trial, political, and social economy. 

3. Encouraging all schools, colleges, universities, libraries, trade union centers, and 
all institutions of learning to secure copies of the books, pamphlets and addresses recom- 
mended for use by those interested in securing accurate and reliable information regarding 
industrial problems. 

4. Encouraging textbook writers and publishets to avail themselves of the library 
and the records of the A. F. of L. upon all subjects dealing with the industrial develop- 
ment and progress, as well as the movement of the wage-earners, in the preparation of text- 
books on industrial problems and movements. 

5. The preparation of a textbook by the A. F. of L. to supplement the existing works 
of President Gompers and other recognized authorities of the American trade union 
movement, to be prepared by a competent trade unionist under the direction of the 
executive officers of the A. F. of L. in cooperation with a special committee for this 
purpose. 

6. Encouraging and assisting affiliated international trade unions in the preparing 
of textbooks for their membership, dealing with economic laws, the development of their 
trade and the solving of trade problems, as well as the influence of their trade union 
activities upon the development of industrial relations. 


In view of the mounting costs of public education and the difficulties 
of obtaining adequate funds, the volunteer energies of the American labor 
movement should be enlisted, particularly in the development of adult 
education hitherto entrusted largely to struggling continuation schools. 

It may very well be that organized labor, which took such a positive 
part in the establishment of popular education in the United States, will 
now take the lead in another movement of vital significance to the cultural 
development of this country. 





The producers and the consumers of America—the two great elemental 
factors in our civilization—are being robbed hourly by the 
ramen plutocratic forces of exploitation under the guise of what 


THIMBLE 


RIGGERS President Harding calls a return to normalcy. Driving 


the country’s values to ruination, these plundering forces 
are pouring into their own coffers a golden stream of magnificent proportions. 
Farmers and city wage earners, the two great branches of the working 
family and of the consuming family, are the victims and the intended victims, 
and the non-producers, the middlemen, the gamblers, the brokers, the 
bankers, are the beneficiaries. 

John Skelton Williams, former comptroller of the United States 
Treasury, has been throwing some light on the situation. He has been 
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making the arguments of the would-be wage-reducers look ridiculous, as 
they are. 

This former government official points out that what is called deflation 
has cost the wage earners $10,000,000,000. That, he figures, is the loss to 
wage earners through unemployment and wage reduction. 

No average person can ever comprehend how much $10,000,000,000 
amounts to—what is its purchasing power, what it means in terms of life 
and living. But we all know that it is a staggering sum. 

The propaganda of the employers has been to the effect that wage 
reductions were necessary to the proper stimulation of the nation’s industrial 
reconstruction, or rehabilitation. 

The AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST has repeatedly set forth the falseness 
of the employers’ doctrine, but only through continued repetition can the 
facts be conveyed to the great masses of our people. 

What does a loss of $10,000,000,000'to labor mean to the country? 

It means first of all that working people have been able to buy less; 
they have had to get along with fewer commodities, with poorer homes, 
with families doubling up, with inferior clothes, with less pleasure. The 
unemployed have been driven down to the subsistence level, except where 
savings have been available. 

The second result has been that the amount of money flowing through 
the business channels of the country, through the grocery stores, the clothing 
stores, the hardware stores, the whole aggregation of retail establishments, 
has been $10,000,000,000 less than it would have been but for the senseless 
conduct of the bankers and the great employing interests, with their fringe 
of gambling and other non-productive attaches. 

That means that the business life of the country—the business life as 
found in the great retail world—has suffered with the workers and with 
the farmers. 

There is more to the story. Senator E. F. Ladd,-in a recent speech, 
declared that while in 1914 a farm wagon could have been bought by a 
farmer for the cash value of 150 bushels of corn, the same wagon in 1921 
cost 300 bushels of corn grown at greater expense. Figured in wheat, the 
1914 value was 1124 bushels and the 1921 cost was 157}. 

The meaning of that ought to be cheaper flour, a lower Peps: paid by the 
buyers of flour in the cities. 

The farmer pays more for his wagon, either in money or in grain, which 
is the same to him. Wheat, at least in buying power, is worth less to the 
farmer now than in 1914. 

But what are the facts about flour? The facts are that flour is 72 per 
cent higher than it was in 1914! 

The United States Department of Labor’s index figure for flour in 1914 
was 104. The index figure for 1921, figuring as of August 15, was 176, a clear- 

cut rise of 72 per cent. 
The farmer gets less, the wage earner pays more—and in between some- 
body who does no useful service gets more! 

It is worthy of note that at the same time, while farmer and wage earner 
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are being gouged, somebody also is trying to create among wage earners and 
farmers a distrust of each other and an antagonism toward each other. 

The wage earner has been told that the cost of living is going down 
and that wages must accompany it on its decline. The propagandists of 
predatory employers lose no opportunity to push forward the cause of greed. 
The Department of Labor’s most recent findings are that the cost of living 
is actually going up. 

The whole policy of wage reduction, the whole determination of powerful 
- employers to “deflate” labor, to reduce its standard of living, to destroy its 
voluntary organizations, to crush its hope and its aspirations, has been a 
policy that has proven nothing less than disastrous nationally, that has 
affected the workers, the farmers and the retail business men. 

If nothing except self-interest appeals to the employers they would dis- 
play a greater wisdom if they estimated their self-interest over a longer 
period. 

What has come upon them through their desire to grasp everything 
quickly, to the ruin of every other factor in our national life? They have ruth- 
lessly broken their home market. That is the answer to this wanton display of 
blind greed. They have squeezed the lemon dry—and it is today in truth 
a lemon. 

Added to the human suffering and’ to the spirit of disappointment is 
also the destruction of the buying power of those affected by the brutal 
policy of ‘‘defiation’’—a policy which is calculated to produce the deepest 
cynicism among those who are affected. 

Wage earners lose their status as commodity buyers when their wages 
stop. They decrease their power to buy when their wages are reduced. The 
flow of commodities stops, or flows less rapidly. 

The nation’s foreign business has suffered terrific inroads. In the face 
of that American ‘‘super-business men” have done their best to destroy 
their best field and what should be their first field, their home market. 
Labor is not primarily interested in business; it is primarily interested in 
humanity. It is merely sought to point out here that business has not even 
been intelligent in following its own profession. It has shown no acumen, 
it has demonstrated no perception. It has played the part of a blundering 
fool, all appetite and no brains. The sad part is that this appetite has had 
to be fed at the expense of working people, those who toil for wages and 
whose title to life becomes void when the shop gates close. 

What has taken place is but a fraction of what would have taken place 
but for the stern resistance of the trade union movement. 

The unorganized lave suffered and are suffering. The coming winter 
will find them suffering even more acutely. What would have been the 
full picture today and next winter if the labor mgvement had not stood 
fast in{defense, obdurately refusing to move backward, facing the fight with 
bitter determination, backed by full understanding, can not even be con- 
jectured. 

Resistance has undoubtedly saved America from the worst of the 
calamity which was planned immediately after the armistice. Resistance 
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has saved thousands of homes from the blight of unemployment, hunger 
and cold. The men who knew and who refused to yield have served, not 
themselves alone, but the country, irom the fanaticism of unreckoning 
profiteers and plunderers. 

The farmer, gouged by a merciless and well-executed financial policy, 
dictated by the powers of Wall Street, has common cause with the wage 
earner of industry. For him and for the wage earner the sole relief is in 
organization. Organization brings into being the power to act in unison, 
for a common purpose. Without organization there is no power for the wage 
earner and no power for the farmer. 

In order to give to the nation the benefit of the constructive thought 
of the productive men and women.of America, those men and women, what- 
ever their field of service, must organize. 

Organize, and then boldly, courageously, put into operation great 
constructive measures for the redemption of our country from the hands of 
speculators, extortionists, profiteers. Only through the organization and 
functioning of the men and women of service can national policy be shaped 
and applied in terms of human progress. 

The whole scheme of the princes of finance and captains of industry 
reminds one of the confidence men; the three card monte men or old time 
thimble riggers. They stand naked in their infamous course and the workers 
of farm and factory will at no distant time bring them to book. 





There has been brought to the attention of the President of the American 

Federation of Labor by James O’Connell, President of 
paprengt themes the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. of L., a form 
“INDIVIDUAL” «we ‘ : 
CONTRACT of ; individual contract in use by the Moore Drop Forging 

Company at its plants in Springfield and Chicopee, Mass. 
Under the terms of this contract complete autocratic control by the employers 
would be established. The contract is as follows: 


Application for Employment 


I apply to Moore Drop Forging Company for employment as.............................and 
if employed, agree that such employment will be upon the following terms and condi- 


Hours of Labor: To be arranged as employer may deem expedient not exceeding 
Ba td ee hours in any one week. 

Overtime: To be optional, for which time and a half will be paid. 

Factory conditions are accepted as satisfactory and will not be the subject of a 
controversy during my employment, though suggestions for improvement will be wel- 
comed by employer. 

I understand that employment is upon a strictly non-union basis and I agree that 
while retained in employment I will not be or become a member of any trade union. 
That if I hereafter apply for membership in any trade union I will at once notify my 
employer who may thereupon terminate my employment. That upon termination of 
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my employment for any reason I will not in any manner annoy, molest or interfere with the 


business customers or employes of said employer. 
Signed 





In December, 1920, three hundredjwage earners were locked out by this 

company because of their refusal to sign the above'contract. In his communica- 
tion to the President of the A. F. of L., President,O’Connell of the Metal 
‘ Trades Department says that he has just"returned from Springfield, Mass., 
where he made a-personal investigation of conditions. “The situation has 
not changed,” he writes. “The men haveJrefused to sign these contracts. 
Practically all the drop forgings produced by this company are handled by 
the Ford ‘and Dodge Brothers Automobile,Companies of Detroit, Michigan. 
In addition the only other large product"manufactured is the Moore-Stilson 
wrench which is largely used by the pipefitting trades.” 

It is difficult to understand how any employer attempting to operate 
a modern industrial enterprise can hope to‘achieve success in relations with 
‘workers on the basis of a document as completely autocratic as the contract 
by which the Moore Drop Forging Company seeks to enslave its employes. 
Every sense of justice is outraged by such a document. The entire concept 
of democracy in industry is made void by its"use. Industrial life is plunged 
back to the day of the tyrant and serf wherever workmen are compelled to 
work and live under the terms of a contract of this character. These con- 
tracts are not signed freely by workmen. They are signed only under duress 
and thus, even at the very outset, they constitute a denial of freedom of 
action. No worker signs away his rights freely. He does so only under com- 
pulsion. It is a principle that a contract signed under duress or compulsion 
is void in law and in fact. It is as reprehensible to compel workers to renounce 
their industrial franchise, their right to exercise a voice in cooperation with 
their fellow workers in the determination of terms and conditions upon which 
they will give service as it would be to compel a similar renunciation of the 
political franchise. The individual contract is not a contract. It is a decreg 
to which workers are compelled under pressure to attach their signatures. 
It_is repugnant to every sense of honor and justice and decency in American 
life. It is the duty of manhood and womanhood everywhere to stand fast 
against the imposition of this injustice, to resist to the utmost. The infamous 
individual contract must be removed entirely from our industrial life. 





Nowhere in the world is the labor movement of any country so progres- 
sive, so intelligent, so patriotic and loyal as is the labor movement of the United 
States of America. We are working for a better life, we are working to make 
life better today than yesterday, to make life better tomorrow than today for 
the masses of the people and tomorrow and tomorrow each a better day 
than the one that has gone before. The enemies of labor, conscious of it or 
not, are doing more to create radicalism among the masses of the people 
than are any other body of men in our country. Ours is a movement of a 
constructive character. There is not anything worth maintaining that we 
undertake to overthrow or to destroy. It isa movement to build up character 
and understanding of the responsibility of citizenship. 


















Report of the Legislative Committee 


ONDEMNATION of the despicable 
and un-American proposal of the 
thrifty sugar planters to import 

50,000 Chinese coolies into the territory of 
Hawaii has become nation wide. The con- 
science of the entire mainland citizenship 
has been aroused. over the conspiracy as 
shown by the many telegrams of protest 
received by Chairman Johnson and the 
members of the Immigration Committee 
of the House. 

So alarmed are the sugar planters that 
their scheme has gone awry they have 
opened a propaganda factory in Honolula 
for the purpose of flooding members of 
Congress with cablegrams and letters urging 
them to admit Chinese to Hawaii. 

The ‘Emergency Labor Comumission,”’ 
whose members are in Washington lobbying, 
has organized a local agency in Honolulu 
with one Edgar Henriques in charge, assisted 
by J. Walter Jones. The local agency has 
called upon all residents of the Islands, 
especially those who are “related to a U. S. 
Senator or Representative,” to cable or 
mail them an appeal for the passage of the 
“coolie bill.”” The “local agency” will see 
that the expense will be paid. The business 
men of Hawaii are apparently threatened 
with a boycott if they do not send telegrams 
to their business connections in the States 
asking them to wire at the Hawaiian busi- 
ness men’s expense to the members of 
Congress in their respective states to support 
the “‘coolie bill.’’ These extraordinary facts 
are set forth in an advertisement of the 
propagandists which appears in the Hono- 
lulu Star Bulletin of August 1, as follows: 


The Hawaii Emergency Labor Commission 
Needs Help to Protect Your Home. 


Are you related to a United States 
Senator or Representative? If not, do you 
know any United States Senator or Rep- 
resentative? In either case, we suggest 
that you write a wire and mail or bring 
it to Edgar Henriques, Executive Building, 
who will send it without cost to you. 

The following form is suggested: 

Urge your support Hawaii’s emergency 
labor bill. Our efforts are to retain American 
control industries and Islands. Want only 
unskilled field labor which does not compete 


with citizen labor but enables continued 
employment and prosperity. 


Mr. BUSINESSMAN: 

The people you buy from want your 
business. Your business depends on the 
agricultural prosperity of Hawaii. Send a 
wire to each of your business connections 
in the States asking them to immediately 
wire at your expense, to each United States 
Senator and Representative from their 
State requesting support of the Hawaii 
emergency labor bill now before Congress. 

The following form of wire is suggested: 

Request your cooperation by immediately 
wiring at our expense your U. S. Senators 
and Representatives assist Hawaiian immi- 
gration measure which means virtually 
life all business and industries and American 
control. 

Please send a copy of your wire to dbove 
address so that track may be kept of what 
is being done. 

Get behind our Emergency Labor Com- 
mission. 

EpGAR HENRIQUES, 
Special Agent, Hawaii Emergency 
Labor Commission, Territory 
of Hawait. 


Furthermore an intensive campaign to 
corrupt the editors of newspapers of the 
United States is set forth in an editorial 
in the Honolulu Star Bulletin of August 1. 
A congress of editors is to be held in Hono- 
lulu in October, and the Star Bulletin points 
out that “some thousands of dollars’ must 
be raised for the “‘entertainment” of the 
editors, as follows: 


The hundreds of editors who are coming here in 
October can be made lifelong friends and supporters 
of Hawaii if we do our part, if we receive them as 
they should be received, if we make it possible for 
them to gain first-hand information of the Islands. 
The necessity for doing these things imposes a diréct 
obligation, intensified by self-interest, upon this 
community. 

Those in charge of local preparations for the 
Press Congress of the World must raise by direct 
solicitation some thousands of dollars for the con- 
vention and entertainment funds. It will be money 
well invested. It will bring to Hawaii the biggest 
-_ most resultful returns in publicity we have ever 

ad. 

The Press Congress of the World presents to 
Hawaii its greatest opportunity for self-service; 
we must not fail to make the most of it. 
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The sugar planters. apparently believe 
that money can break down the opposition 
in Congress. The story of the methods of 
the coolie lobyist is still unwritten. When 
it does appear it will contain many interest- 
ing if not racy tales. It is difficult to record 
in print the methods that have ‘been used 
in the attempt to destroy the Chinese 
exclusion act, and violate the constitution 
of the United States. The sugar planters, 
through the so-called Hawaii Emergency 
Labor Commission, expects, by using the 
same methods as.it is hinted some of the 
lobbyists in Washington are using, to still 
the consciences of the editors of the United 
States publications. 

This is an insult to the editors of this 
country, none of whom so far is known to 
have approved of breaking down American 
standards by importing Chinese coolies 
under bond into Hawaii. Hawaii is a terri- 
tory of the United States just the same as 
Alaska and just the same as all other 
former territories that are now sovereign 
states of the United States. Those who seek 
to introduce peonage into Hawaii are just 
as culpable as those who would seek to 
bring them into the continental United 
States, because it would be the “entering 
wedge,” as the sugar planters are said to 
have put it, for their eventual admission 
to the mainland. 

H. J. Res. 171, if it could pass, would 
result in the repeal of the Chinese exclusion 
act and all laws forbidding peonage and 
debt slavery. It would repeal the immigra- 
tion laws forbidding the admission of all 
classes of criminals and the like. It would 
abolish the literacy test. It would repeal 
the clause in the enabling act of the territory 
of Hawaii that specifically prohibits con- 
tract labor. It would permit the deporta- 
tion of aliens who are under contract or 
agreement to perform labor if they refuse 
to work. It would make null and void 
section 2 of the immigration law which 
prohibits contract laborers who have been 
induced, assisted or encouraged to immi- 
grate by offers or promises of employment 
to perform labor in this country of any kind. 
It would also repeal the head tax of $8 as 
provided in the same section of the immigra- 
tion law. It would repeal the provisions 
in the immigration law limiting immigrants 
coming to this country or to its territories 
to 3 per cent of the number of any particular 


nationality who reside in the United States | 


based on the census of 1910. 

Section 269 of the Criminal Code makes 
peonage a crime in the United States. 
This would be repealed. In section 3944, 
United States Laws, compiled in 1918, it is 
provided that the “holding of any person 
to service or labor under the system known 
as peonage in the Territory of New Mexico, 
or in any other Territory or State of the 
United States’ is unlawful. The section 
also prohibits the holding of any person in 
the condition of compulsory service based 
on indebtedness. The entire section would 
be repealed. 

Under the proposed law thousands of 
Chinese coolies can be brought ‘into the 
Hawaiian Islands who are not able to pay 
their passage and therefore would be in- 
debted to the person who does pay it. 
They would be held to their work by debt. 
If they quit a sugar plantation and go 
into the city they can be arrested and 
deported. 

The present laws also provide that any 
person bringing Chinese coolies or any 
other foreigners into Hawaii to be held in 
service or labor shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 and shall be imprisoned not- more 
than seven years. This would be repealed. 

These most astounding facts were brought 
to the attention of the Committee on 
Immigration of the House by Representa- 
tive Cable, but they appeared to have no 
effect on some of the members. Besides, 
when the committee members were told 
that the provisions in the bill were a viola- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States it did 
not appear to feaze those who are favorable 
to the admission of Chinese coolies into 
Hawaii an iota. Representative Raker of 
California, however, who is making a 
strenuous fight against this effort of the 
forty-three multimillionaire sugar planters 
of Hawaii to break down American stan- 
dards, declared: 

Slavery has been eliminated in every country on 
earth except in the interior of Africa. It will be a 
sad day when we return to contract peonage or slave 
labor. 

When Representative Cable was pointing 
out the seriousness of the provisions of the 
bill the sugar planters and their satellites, 
with supercilious smiles on their faces, were 
apparently confident that so far as the 
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committee was concerned the laws of the 
United States and the Constitution were 
of no moment between friends. 

President Gompers appeared before the 
committee at several sessions and scathingly 
denounced the bill. He riddled it fore and 
aft. In concluding his arraignment of the 
sugar planters and their emissaries he made 
the following declaration: 


Intellectually they are living in the year 1921 
but industrially they are 400 years behind the 
times and imagine that the people of the United 
States will consent to the introduction of a feudal 
system, or péonage, or a bondman system. Well, 
if nothing else, the war should have taught them 
a different’ lesson. But the lessons of the war 
and what is going on all over the world have taught 
these sugar planters of Hawaii nothing. Ameri- 
can organized labor has done everything within 
its power—and in many instances exceeded its 
strength—to stabilize the industrial conditions 
and to kelp so that America’s workers shall work 
out a progressive and constructive course toward 
the maintenance of American ideas and Ameri- 
can ideals. But this movement, inaugurated 
by the sugar planters and other big interests in 
Hawaii will tend to provoke discontent, provoke 
unrest, and provoke America’s workers into a 
condition that they do not want to enter, and 
against which they have been protesting and 
fighting since the war. 

And I say advisedly, with a knowledge of the 
full responsibility that carries with my words, 
that we will not stand it. There is some spirit 
in the minds and hearts of America’s workers and 
we are not going to stand idly by and see an at- 
tempt made to “Chinaize’’ the Hawaiian possessions 
as a remedy for Japanese evils. The masses are 
kept down by repression, by force; but everywhere 
you will find that the people, the masses, the 
toilers, have their hands upon the throats of their 
governments except in the United States. We are 
Americans in ideas and in ideals. Our movement 
is organized and based upon the American type of 
government. | 

I call your attention to the fact that it is not 
wise. to take the heart and spirit out of America’s 
workers. It is not wise to lead them into a position 
of fear, anguish and anger where no loyal support 
comes, because no voluntary loyal support comes to 
a government that uses oppression and suppression. 


When President Gompers first took the 
stand the sugar planters and the repre- 
sentatives of the other big interests in 
Hawaii who were present where the hear- 
ings were in progress smiled as if nothing 
could overturn the extensive work they 
had done. But as he proceeded in his 
argument with most telling blows they 
gradually lost their self-confidence. At 
first they interjected questions and state- 
ments, but the answers of the President of 
the American Federation of Labor were so 
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forceful, sound and unanswerable that they 
abandoned these tactics and remained silent 
and with eyes downcast. 

When the hearing had ended Chairman 
Johnson suggested that a meeting be held 
between President Gompers, representatives 
of the sugar planters and the committee 
to see if some way of solving the problem 
of the alleged shortage of labor in Hawaii 
could be found. The points brought out 
by President Gompers and Representative 
Cable, however, so worried the sugar 
planters that they requested a meeting of 
the immigration committee be held August 
10 to hear Mr. Harry Irwin, Attorney 
General of the Hawaiian Islands, explain 
how the peonage provisions could be hidden 
effectively. Mr. Irwin admitted that the 
adoption of H. J. Res. 171 would repeal all 
present immigration laws as far as they 
applied to Hawaii, including the Chinese 
Exclusion Act and Foreign Contract Labor 
Act. He threw off the mask worn by the 
sugar planters and admitted the term ‘such 
aliens otherwise inadmissible” as used in 
the resolution meant only one thing, namely 
Chinese coolies. He also admitted that in 
the past the Chinese government has re- 
quired knowledge of the conditions under 
which its nationals are to be employed before 
consent was given for their emigration. 
Representative Raker declared that such 
knowledge on the part of a foreign govern- 
ment conclusively indicated that not only 
a contract with the employers limited free- 
dom of action of the workers, but was an 
illegal relationship between potential em- 
ployers and a foreign government. 

After Attorney General Irwin had con- 
cluded his defense of the proposed importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies into Hawaii a new 
joint resolution written by him was ex- 
hibited by Chairman Johnson. It proved 
to be a lame attempt to provide a way to 
get around the fact. that Chinese coolies 
imported into the Islands would be subject 
to 


peonage. 
According to the Honolulu papers 5,000 
cablegrams and letters have been sent to 
members of Congress urging passage of the 


“coolie resolution.” These came through 
the propaganda machine of the sugar 
planters. One of the telegrams received 
by the Committee on Immigration was 
signed by Leonard Withington who repre- 
sented himself as the National Executive 
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Committeeman for Hawaii of the America 
Legion. He telegraphed from Fort Worth, 
Texas, that the Department of the Hawaii 
American Legion “stands squarely behind 
proposed legislation” and that “Maui Post 
No. 8 protests against declarations made 
by the President of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor regarding the importation of 
Chinese Labor into Hawaii.” 

Mr. Withington, however, is rather young 
and enthusiastic and may have been 
influenced by older and craftier people from 
Hawaii. Nevertheless his telegram aroused 
the ire of Mr. Lemuel Bolles, national 
adjutant of the American Legion, who is 
located in Indianapolis. In a telegram to 
Chairman Johnson of the Immigration 
Committee, Mr. Bolles repudiated Mr. 
Withington in a most emphatic manner and 
unequivocally declared that the policy of 
the American Legion toward the entrance 
of Chinese into Hawaii is the same as the 
attitude of the American Federation of 
Eabor. The letter follows: 


Hon. ALBERT Jonnson, Chairman, 
House Committee on Immigration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dsar Comrape: I am enclosing a letter dated 
August 3d just received by the National Commander 
from Samuel Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor, in which he quotes a telegram 
of July 28th sent you by Leonard Withington, 
National Executive Committeeman of the American 
Legion in Hawaii. , 

In the telegram from Mr. Withington ke ex- 

an opinion with reference to the proposal 
to permit Chinese coolies in Hawaii, which is not the 
position of the American Legion on this matter. 
It is a matter of regret that we feel it necessary to 
advise you that Mr. Withington had no authority 
to address you in an official manner on this matter 
as representing the American Legion, and we must 
request that you consider his telegram in the light 
of an individual opinion only and not at all as 
representing that of the American Legion. 

The American Legion is opposed to any lowering 
of the standard of immigration now existing and any 
action which would tend to lower the standard 
of living of the American working man in any part 
of the United States or of its territories. 

In the very near future Alvin Owsley, acting 
director of National Americanism Commission and 
representing the National Commander, will call 
upon you and discuss this matter more thoroughly, 
placing before you the position of the American 
Legion on this matter. I am ever 

Sincerely yours, 
LEMUEL BOLLES, 
National Adjutant. 


After receipt of the letter from Mr. Bolles 
Representative Johnson sent it to Senator 
Dillingham of the Seriate Immigration 
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Committee. The Senator refused to permit 
its contents to be made public until it had 
been placed in the record. 

_ No more effective argument against the 
importing of coolie labor under bond into 
Hawaii can be made than that by the 
present delegate in Congress from that 
territory who is known as “Prince” Kuhio. 
In an address made in 1914 in Honolulu, 
after his election as delegate to Congress, 
he said: 

Unless we improve our citizenry we will lose our 
rights as citizens. Unless we fill our plantations with 
citizen labor, with men who can fight for the coun- 
try, we will soon lose our status as a territory and be 
put under a commission form of government. 

We want citizen labor in these islands. We want 
those who are or can become citizens and can as- 
similate themselves with us. It will not be long 
before we go under a commission form of govern- 
ment if our citizenry is not changed and this immi- 
gration stopped. Who is bringing the Filipinos 
here? Certainly not the Hawaiians. 

Unless we fill every plantation with citizen labor, 
with men who will fight for the country, we will lose 
our status as a territory and become a military 
outpost under a commission form of government. 
~ is a damn poor American who brings these men 

ere! 


It is freely claimed in Hawaii that the 
planters control the politics of the 
Island. Only the “prince” can explain the 
influences that changed him from being a 
loyal citizen of the United States to a 
supporter of the un-American-Chinese-coolie 
plan of the sugar planters. 

A hearing was held August 13 on S. J. 
Res. 82 a companion bill to H. J. Res. 171, 
which was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Dillingham, said to be a relative 
of Walter Dillingham, member of the so- 
called Hawaii Emergency Labor Commis- 
sion. Only the sugar planters were heard. 


Anti- Picketing 


By a vote of 12 to 1, H. R. 277, which 
prohibits picketing in the District of Co- 
lumbia, was laid on the table by the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Hearings lasting several weeks were held 
on the bill. Representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor were able to point out 
its viciousness and convince eleven members 
of the committee that it took away rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution of the 
United States. Its author, Representative 
Blanton of Texas, was the only member of 
the committee who voted for the bill. 
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Federal Trade Commission 


The first act in the campaign to strangle 
to its death by piecemeal the Federal Trade 
Commission was the passage by Congress 
of H. R. 6320. It eliminated the Federal 
Trade Commission from investigating any 
acts of the meat packers in violation of the 
laws. For several years the meat packers 
have conducted a publicity campaign against 
the Federal Trade Commission. No more 


bitter denunciation could be imagined than - 


that against the members of the commission. 
When the bill proposing to regulate the 
meat packing monopoly was presented to 
Congress the meat packers found ready and 
willing listeners to their demand that in 
that measure the first knife thrust be given 
to the commission. Representative Schall, 
in denouncing the conspiracy against the 
commission, said in the House on August 9: 

This is the first act of a long and ill-conceived 
tragedy. Next will come the clause in the futures 
trading bill which will attempt to take from the 
Federal Trade Commission their jurisdiction over 
the grain trade. Then the clause in the misbrand- 
ing bill taking their power away over misbranding, 
and the clause in the coal bill taking away their 
power over the coal operators. Then any other 
criminal industrial combinations who feel they 
need protection from exposure of the truth will bring 
forth a measure purporting to control and regulate 
them, while in reality they are trying to avoid a just 
and well-merited punishment as criminals under the 


law of the land. 
Sales Tax 


While the passage of an over-turn sales 
tax by the present Congress is not believed 
to be possible there is an insidious publicity 
campaign being engineered to create public 
sentiment in its favor. It is believed that 
the plan of relieving the wealthy from 
taxation and taking it out of the pockets 
of the masses is still hoped for by certain 
interests antagonistic to the welfare of 
our country. 

It is claimed by those who would shift 
the tax from the rich to the poor that all 
indirect taxes would be eliminated if an 
over-turn sales tax were levied. The inten- 
tion is to fool the people into believing that 
a. sales tax would be a blessing instead of 
a curse. The propaganda, however, is so 
obvious*that it is not believed| the’ people 
can be deceived. 

Unemployment 

As a result of the non-constructive policy 

of Congress during the last two years 
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unemployment is growing at a rapid rate. 
In answer to a resolution adopted by. the 
Senate the Secretary of Labor on August 
16, 1921, submitted a report that there were 
5,735,000 unemployed. But this does not 
tell the -whole story. There are other 
millions who work only two or three days 
a week. 

No greater indictment of the failure of 
Congress to enact constructive legislation 
could be found. The conspiracy to deflate 
labor by causing unemployment began with 
the filibuster in the Sixty-fifth Congress. 
Reactionism has been in the saddle and any 
member of Congress who raises his voice 
in the interests of the people is ridiculed, 
denounced or misrepresented. Bills for the 
reclamation of waste lands and for housing 
have been introduced in both houses of 
Congress but nothing has been done about 
them. Any bill that has for its purpose 
public works that will give employment to 
the idle is disregarded. The present Cen- 
gress is apparently desirous of increasing 
the resentment of the people against its 
reactionary program. It must get down to 
business and legislate for the great masses 
of the people instead of for a few privileged 
interests. 

While Congress is passing away its time 
to “‘reduce expenses’ by limiting employ- 
ment it is ably assisted by the director of 
the Bureau of the Budget who is having 
discharged from federal employment a 
sufficient number of employes to save 
money. At the same time Congress is 
preparing to advance $500,000,000 for 
the purchase of railroad securities. The 
policies of Congress will bear fruit in 
hunger parades, and although destitution 
will be the rule and not the exception 
Congress will continue to fiddle. 


Federal Blue Sky Law 


H. R. 7215, by Representative Dennison, 
provides for the regulation of the sale or 
disposition of securities through the United 
States mails or other agencies of interstate 
commerce and providing penalties for the 
violation thereof. The bill is intended to 
punish those guilty of selling fraudulent 
stocks, bonds or other securities. It pro- 
hibits the use of the mails to tender for 
sale any security or solicit subscriptions or 
advertise for their sale in any state, terri- 
tory or other pessession in the United 
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States where the laws make it unlawful 
to’ sell or offer for sale such securities. 

Representative Dennison charges that 
the bill is being opposed by the investment 
bankers of the country who, he says, “‘are 
willing apparently for the people to continue 
to be robbed and defrauded of their savings 
rather than for they themselves to be 
inconvenienced in any manner in the con- 
duct of their business.” If the bill becomes 
a law it will go a long way to stop the sale 
of fraudulent and worthless securities to 
the people of this country. It will save the 
working people who have laid up their 
savings and want some sort of secure 
investments from the loss of hundreds ‘of 
millions of dollars each year. 

The bill is along the lines declared on 
the subject by the Denver convention of 
the American Federation of Labor. 


Conclusion 


We can not too earnestly urge the wage 
earnérs of the United States to continue to 
send in their protests against the importa- 
tion of Chinese coolies into the Island of 
Hawaii. It is a desperate game the sugar 
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planters are playing. It is admitted ‘that 
they control the administration of govern- 
mental affairs on the Island. Their publicity 
campaign proposes to expend immense sums 
of money to carry out the object for which 
they are fighting. They will leave nothing 
undone to accomplish their purpose. While 
it is true that most of the cablegrams and 
telegrams to members of Congress emanat- 
ing from the propaganda of the so-called 
Labor Emergency Committee will be paid 
for by the sugar coated government of 
Hawaii they will be used by Senators 
and Representatives as an excuse for their 
action in voting for the resolution. 

It is therefore necessary for the officials 
of all organizations to bear in mind that 
they also must enter a most serious protest 
to the Immigration Committee of the Senate, 
which has become active in the campaign, 
as well as to the members of the House 
Committee on Immigration. 


W. C. RoBERTs, 
E. F. McGrapy, 
EpGaR WALLACE. 
Legislative Representatives 
American Federation of Labor. 





Organized labor holds as a moral principle that inasmuch as all workers employed 








reap the advantage and secure the benefits from the efforts, costs, and sacrifices of the 
organized labor movement, they should beccme members thereof and bear their part in 
the duties and obligations of which they are beneficiaries. 





We are a democracy, or as near a democracy as any government on the face of the 
globe. We know of our immense population and industry, our tremendous area of ter- 
ritory; we wonder why the political principles of our government should not be established 
and maintained in our industrial activities, where the toilers in their organizetl capacity 
by men of their own choosing may have an opportunity of meeting with their employers 
to discuss questions upon which they differ, in which they have divergent interests or views. 





“In charity to all mankind, bearing no malice or ill-will to any human being, and 
even compassionating those who hold in bondage their fellowmen, not knowing what 
they do.”— John Quincy Adams. 





Has your organization telegraphed or written either to the House Committee on Im- 
migration, or to the Senate Committee on Immigration, protesting against the enact- 
ment of H. J. R. 171, the coolie resolution? Have you, yourself, protested? If not, 
why not? 
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dirty, grimy hands and clothes— 





in Fels-Napti 


Fels-Naptha cleans them the easiest, quickest way. 
You know how gasoline makes dirt and engine-grease 
disappear from hands. Naptha, a similar product more 
highly refined, works much the same way. 


In Fels-Naptha real naptha is perfectly combined with 
good soap. Fels-Naptha thus has a double cleansing- 
value—gives things a naptha-cleaning and a soap-and 
water cleaning. 

Tell your family Fels-Naptha makes clothes clean 
without hard rubbing, and without boiling. The real 
naptha loosens the dirt, and the Fels-Naptha soapy 
water flushes it away. 

Tell them to be sure to ask the grocer for Fels-Naptha— 
the original and genuine naptha soap—in the red-and- 
green wrapper. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 




















WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


From THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 











FROM. NATIONAL AND 
INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS 





Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—We have thirty-six local unions 
with a total membership of 2,600. Four thousand 
dollars was expended as a result of four deaths. 
State of employment is good. 


Steel and Copper Plate Engravers 


A. Jay Marsh.—We have nine local unions with a 
membrrship of 366. The usual summer dullness is 
affecting our organization. 


Laundry Workers 


H. L. Morrison.—A strike at Laramie, Wyo. 
affecting twenty-eight members and lasting two 
days, against reduction in wages, was settled by 
compromise pending arbitration. State of employ- 
ment is fair and is improving. The majority of our 
local unions were successful in renewing last year’s 
union agreements. 


Lithographers 


James M. O’ Connor—We have forty-six local 
unions with a total membership of 7,619. For the 
relief of our sick and disabled and unemployed, 
totaling 699 persons, $3,318 was expended; also as 
the result of six deaths, $2,200 was expended. State 
of employment is bad and things are at a standstill. 


Commercial Telegraphers 


Paul F. Schnur.—We have twenty-eight local 
unions with a total membership of 3,500. We have 
no unemployed, state of employment is good and is 
improving. We contemplate the organizing of the 
Postal Telegraph Company and Associated Press 
telegraphers. 


Steel Plate Transferrers 


J. A. MacCaskie.—We have three local unons 
with a total membership of eighty. State of em- 
ployment is good. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE AND LOCAL 
ORGANIZERS 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham.—J. L.. Busby: 

Many are out of work. Condition of organized 
labor 50 per cent better than unorganized. There is a 
great demand for union-labeled goods. A new local 
union of jitney drivers, under chauffeurs’ interna- 
tional, has been organized. 
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Flounce.—L. E. Butler: 
Conditions are bad here. Plants have shut down 
and no one can tell when they will resume operation 


ARIZONA 


Douglas.—Chas. T. Francis: 

Unemployment exists in the mines and in the 
building industries. Wages are being reduced and 
men laid off. 


ARKANSAS 


Jonesboro.—J. C. Hilliard: 

Nearly all are out of work and conditions are”. 
growing worse; but we are trying to hold our own and 
considering the bad times, condition of organized 
Jabor is very good. 

Little Rock.—Matt Lewis: 

Employment is steady and condition of organized 
labor excellent. pape employes have accepted 
cut in wages but are ready to oppose any change in 
working conditions. 

Little Rock.—L. W. Lowry: 

In spite of non-union shop campaign all union 
workers are employed. The merchants here are 
advertising union-labeled goods. 


CALIFORNIA 


Petaluma.—Wm. M. Smith: 

Condition of organized labor is very good. 
There has been a decrease of about 20 per cent in 
non-union work. Good work is being done to pro- 
mote the use of union-labeled goods. 

San Pedro.—J. B. Perry: 

Employment is fairly steady. Wages are being 
maintained where workers are organized and are 
being cut where unorganized. 

Stockton.—E. G. Florell: 

Unemployment exists in the unorganized trades. 
Our local union of cooks and waiters are having 
difficulty in having old scale recognized. Several 
buildings are being constructed and union labor 
is being hired. 

Visalia.—F. C. Hunt: 

Employment is fairly steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is excellent. There have been some 
reductions in wages. 


COLORADO 


Denver.—Earl R. Hoage: 

Carpenters and painters settled their wage 
differences during month. Railroads have increased 
their forces. We expect a building revival this fall. 
Union labor here is in the lead. A splendid mass 
meeting was held in the interest of the union label. 
A women’s union label league was organized; also a 
local uhion of metal polishers. 

















LaJunto.—Wm. T. Blest: 

Conditiqn of organized labor is good in comparison 
to unorganized. Everybody is working to promote 
the sale of union-labeled 


CONNECTICUT 


Cheshire.—Rennselaer Beadle: 

Employment is unsteady. The prospects are good 
for the formation of a federal labor union. 

_Norwalk.—Lloyd B. Phillips, Jr.: 

There is unemployment in all lines due to the fact 
that everyone is waiting for wage cuts. 


GEORGIA 


Ailanta.—Geo. Goodwyn: 

Employment is steady in a few places. 
hands are being laid off. 

Waycross.—A. E. Courtenay: 

Employment is steady in the railroad shops and in 
other lines is improving. This district is very well 
organized. We expect to elect friends of organized 
4 labor at city election this fall. 


ILLINOIS 


Herrin.—W. H. Johnston: 

Employment is steady in some trades. This dis- 
trict is 100 per cent union. We have demanded the 
union label to be on all special orders of mill work. 

Kankakee.—Edgar Sippel: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good in comparison to unorganized 
labor. The central body committee is doing great 
work and union-labeled goods are greatly in demand 
by union men. 

Kewanee.—J. S. Carter: 

Our city administration is very fair to organized 
labor. A federal labor union was organized. The 
outlook for the organized workers is good. 

Waukegan.—J. V. Kelly: 

Work in the building trades is very good. Un- 
employment exists in the steel mills and in the small 
factories. : 

Westville—Ed Shaw: 

Other than in the overall factory employment is 
not steady. We are going to make an effort to re- 
organize the retail clerks and the school tedchers. 
Condition of organized labor is very good. 


INDIANA 


Kokomo.—C. E. Musselman: 

Wages in all our organizations are remaining the 
same. Employment is not steady. Organized labor 
far in advance of unorganized in this district. 


IOWA 


Burlington.—K. E. Anderson: 

The employing painters have declared for the 
non-union shop and all organized workers in that 
industry have left their jobs. The C. B. & O. have 
taken on a number of men. 

Council Bluffs—Wm. B. Daly: 

_ Workers are preparing to establish a magazine to 
circulate among the workers and farmers of this 
section. Employment is not steady. Condition of 
organized labor is much better than unorganized. 


Farm 
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Cedar Falis.—Charles C. MacKay: 

The organized building craftsmen settled their 
wage differencesaccepting a cut of 24 cents an hour. 
Contractors had asked for a 74 cut and the non- 
union shop. 

Des Moines.—C. R. Milligan: 

Work at this time is very slack. All our local 
unions, however,are solid and most of them are in- 
creasing their membership despite the non-union 
shop plan. A new local union of boot and shoe work- 
ers has been organized. 

Dubuque.—Jos. M. Conley: 

Employment is comparatively steady at this time. 
The Brunswick-Balke-Phonograph Company is still] 
adding to its working force. Organized labor here is 
far ahead of unorganized labor... 

Ottumwa.—Philip F. Muldoon: 

Employment is not steady. We are demanding 
union-labeled goods. A new local union, affiliated 
to the hotel and restaurant employes’ international 
has been organized. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—C. J. Renter: 

Employment is reasonably steady except in the 
building trades. Unemployment among common 
labor has been greatly relieved by a good wheat crop 
as the wages for harvesting and threshing are good. 
Organized labor is better paid and has better work- 
ing conditions than unorganized labor. 

Chanute,—L,. Wilane: ‘ 

An oil refinery is under construction; also several 
blocks of street paving. Condition of organized 
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labor is good. Every effort is being made to promote 
the use of union-labeled goods. 

Dodge.—J. G. Sidlow: 

Employment is steady. Railroad shops have in- 
creased their working force 25 per cent. Local 
unions of painters and paperhangers were organized. 

Leavenworth.—G. J. Siegwart: 

The hodcarriers’ wages have been increased from 
60 to 75 cents through organization. Employment is 
steady. A motor transport building, a masonic tem- 
ple and a reservoir are under construction here. 

Topeka.—F. A. Sanderson: 

Conditions generally are better than they were 
three months ago. Unemployment exists in the rail- 
road locomotive shops. 

Topeka.—Jas. O. Stevic: 

Employment is steady except in the commercial 
printing industry. Organized labor firmly resists 
wage reductions; unorganized labor takes what 
comes to them. Printers, pressmen and bookbinders 
are_holding firmly to the forty-four-hour proposition 

several shops have signed up. All organized 
labor here is in action against the non-union shop. 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville.—J. V. Poag: 

Employment is unsteady. Wages remain about 
the same. 

Somerset.—E. H. Ashley: 

The railroad shops have just put 150 men back to 
work. 


MAINE 


Bangor.—Joseph F. Carr: 

There has been no improvement in employment 
conditions. Good work is being done in behalf of 
union-labeled goods. 

Woodland.—F. D. Johnson: 

Employment conditions are very good. The bag 
mill workers are on strike against a 30 per cent 
cut in wages and the non-union shop. Organized 
labor is from 15 to 20 per cent better than unor- 
ganized. 

MARYLAND 


Hagerstown.—Wm. H. Hammack: 
Unemployment is very general. Our central labor 


union seems to be taking on new life. Work is being 
done to promote the use of union-labeled goods. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Milford.—P. J. Dacey: 

Employment is not steady. Our committee is al- 
ways boosting the use of union-made products. 

Worcester.—Wm. A. Rossley: 

A campaign is being carr#€d on to fight the non- 
union shop. We are pushing the work for union- 
labeled goods, There is a general tendency to cut 
wages. 


MICHIGAN 


Jackson.—Jas. G. Henley: 

The printers have received a slight increase in 
wages. Employment is not steady. Our union label 
league is active. , 

Ludington.—R. V. Barron: 

Organized labor is holding its own during this 
period of unemployment. Our label league is work- 
ing to promote the demand for union-made products 


Lansing.—Clem D. Foster: 

Unemployment exists among the machinists. 
Some plants have-increased their forces. . The 
foundries are running with about 90 per cent of their 
men. Organized labor is in demand. 

River Rouge.—Walter Thompson: 

Employment is not steady. * Condition of or- 
ganized labor is much better than unorganized. 
We are urging our members to demand uwunion- 
labeled goods when making purchases. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis.—Albert Brown: 

Unemployment exists in general construction and 
building trades. Better working conditions prevail 
among the organized crafts than among the unor- 
ganized. A new local union of stationary firemen 
was organized at Wolf Point, Montana. 

St. Paul.—Frank Fisher: 

The St. Paul and Minneapolis building trades 
councils have amalgamated into a Twin City 
building trades council. By this united cooperation 
we hope to add material strength to both cities and 
their affiliated organizations. 
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The Victrola stands alone. 
The great artists who make 
records for it have by that 
simple fact given it the 
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Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 
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This trademark and the trademarked 
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VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, N. J. 
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MISSISSIPPI 


Pascagoula.—Samuel Robinson: : 
Two brick buildings are being constructed. This 
district is about 60 per cent organized. 


MISSOURI 


Moberly.—J. H. Englen: 

Employment is fairly steady. We are planning for 
the largest Labor Day celebration ever held in this 
locality. Good work is being done in behalf of the 
union Jabel. 

St. Joseph.—J. L. Wines: 

Ice wagon drivers have secured $2.50 per week in- 
crease in wages. Everything looks favorable for the 
building trades, some of the employers have signed 
up for the union shop. Union shops in the shirt and 
overall industry are increasing their forces. Rail- 
roads are taking back some of the men laid off last 
spring. Organized labor is 100 per cent better than 
unorganized. 

Spring field.—H. 1. Schmittou: 

Conditions are fairly good in the building trades. 
Some of the railroad shop men have been put back 
to work who had been laid off since December. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Laconia.—Thomas F. Ford: 

The organized crafts are in much better condition 
than the unorganized. Most of the products sold 
here bear the union label; good work is being done 
along this line. Employment is not steady. 

Mnchester.—Horace A. Riviere: 

Employment is fairly steady in the textile indus- 
try. Condition of organized labor is 20 per cent bet- 
ter than unorganized. A new local union of textile 
workers was organized at Waterville. 


NEW JERSEY 


Morristown.—A. B. Losey: 

The carpenters, plumbers, sheet metal workers and 
electricians are locked out but are nearly all em- 
_— in other places. Employment is fairly steady 

he unorganized laborers have received a cut in 
wages. 


NEW YORK 


Dunkirk.—Chas. Costantino: 
A great many workers are unemployed. The or- 
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ganized workers have not received as much reduc- 
tion in wages as the unorganized. A Labor Day 
celebration is being planned. 

Hornell.—Erwin Finch: 

Employment is steady in the building trades, 
The Erie railroad has put 300 men back to work. 

New Rochelle.—Edward P. Cotter: 
Employment is fairly steady. This district is very 
well organized. We always demand the union label 
on goods we purchase. 

Ogdensburg.—Wm. M. Kelly: 

The pulp and sulphite workers who have been on 
strike since May 1 are still fighting 100 per cent 
strong. Road construction is in full bloom all 
through the country. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton.—John Jacobson: 

Employment is not steady. Unorganized workers 
have been cut $3 a day in wages while wages of the 
organized remain the same.. We have met with 
success in promoting the use of union-labeled goods. 


OHIO 


Columbus.—Michael B. Cain: 

Unemployment exists in all industries. Builders 
are asking for a reduction in the wages of their men. 

Lorain.—Howard J. Cobb: 

Through the efforts of their organization the re- 
tail clerks have secured every Wednesday afternoon 
off. Painters have signed their agreement for the 
coming year. We are vigorously fighting the non- 
union shop movement. 

Steubenville. —A. C. Johnston: 

The bricklayers, carpenters and painters have just 
signed an agreement calling for the union shop. 

Steubenville —E. A. Chamberlain: 

Employment is not very steady. Building trades 
are partly working. The Labelle Iron Works have 
opened up. All are organized here except workers in 


the mills. 
OKLAHOMA 


Altus.—Jack Barnes: 

Condition of employment is improving here. A 
women’s trade union league has recently been or- 
ganized. 

Ardmore.—D. N. Ferguson: 

Everything is very quiet at present. All plants are 
running on about half force. No trouble has existed 
between labor and capital in our town. Some agita- 
tion is being carried to promote the use of union- 
made goods. 

Hartshorn.—Ben Estes: 

Unemployment exists in the mines and cement 
works. There is some improvement in the building 
trades. Nearly all crafts here are organized. 

Henryetta.—Edward Jordan: 

Employment is steady. A new local union of elec- 
tricians, one of retail clerks and a federal labor union 
have been organized. 


OREGON 


Corvallis. —E. A. Schortgen: 
State of émployment is fair. A new theater, a 
butcher shop, a fraternity house and several dwell- 
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For cylinder, bearing or gears. 


The Right Oil 
in the 
Right Place 


Specific problems on your lubri- 
cating difficulties are invited for 
solution by the Texaco Lubrica- 


tion Engineers. 


The Texas Company 


Dept. A. F. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Houston Chicago New York 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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This Man Is Sure 
of His Job 





7 











HE sav’ the handwriting on the wall. Men in 
his department were being dropped right and 
left. He might have been the next to go but for a 
familiar coupon which he saw one day in a maga- 
zine. He marked it, and mailed it to Scranton. 

Then one day his employer called him in. 

“Young man,” he said, “I have just received a 
letter from the International Correspondence 
Schools telling me you have enrolled and have 
received a mark of 93 for your first lesson. 

“I don’t mind saying that this letter has saved 
your job. I had you on the list of men to be 
dropped. But I’m going to keep you now. The 
man who thinks enough of his future to study his 
job is the kind of a man we want around here.” 


H°” about you? Are you sitting on the 
anxious bench wondering if you will be the 
next to go? Or are you training yourself so that 
you will not only be sure of your present job but 
will be ready for the job ahead? 

No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come 
to you. No matter how limited your previous 
education, the simply-written, wonderfully-illus- 
trated I. C. S. textbooks make it easy to learn. 
No matter what career you may choose, some one 
of the 300 I.C.S. Courses will surely suit your needs. 

This is all we ask: Without cost or obligation, 
put it up to us to prove how we can help you. 
Just mark and mail this coupon. Today is best. 
—_— ee TEAR OUT HERE mee eee ee ee oe ee 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX '7898 SCRANTON, PA. 
Without cost or obligation please explain how I can qualify for 
the ition, or in the subject before which I have ) mared on x 
in eee See abit 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE CLASS COMPANY | 
Glass-- Mirrors -- Paints-- Brushes 


Warehouses in All Principal Cities 








ings are being constructed, all being done by union 
labor. We have only one unfair contraetor here. A 
central labor council was organized. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Bradford.—T. J. Buck: 

Employment is steady in the building trades. 
Condition of organized labor is good. 

Lancaster —J. P. Keenen: 

Employment is unsteady except among the silk 
and linolium workers. The printers are waging a 
good fight to secure the forty-four-hour week. 
The plumbers also are fighting. At every opportu- 
nity the work in behalf of the union label is being 
boosted. The watchmakers have received their 
charter from the A. F. of L. 

« Lebanon.—Wm. R. Speece: 

There has been another reduction of 15 per cent in 
wages. Cigar factories are increasing their forces 
and the manufacturers are using the union label. 

Lebanon.—Elwood B. Watson: 

A large number of laborers are working for 20 
cents per hour. Conditions are unfavorable here. 
However, we are all boosting and buying imion- 
labeled goods. 

Sunbury.—M. E. Smith: 

Employment is steady except among the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad workers. We are urging the pur- 
P chasing of union-made goods. 

Warren.—Claude C. Blanchard: 

Printers gained the forty-four-hour week after a 
short strike, Employment is very unsteady. A small 
drop forge plant recently opened and a car repair 
shop is to be built in the near future. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Providence.—Wm. H. McIntyre: 

The following workers received cuts in wages: 
Bricklayers, plumbers, sheetmetal workers, painters, 
iron workers and plasterers. Up to the present time 
we have been successful in fighting the non-union 
shop movement. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Aberdeen.—H. Thomas: 

Most of the carpenters are now at work as the re- 
sult of a tornado which destroyed several build- 
ings. Organized labor is, holding its own. We are 
trying to organize a union label league. 

Sioux Falls.—H. A. Tripp: 

We are holding our own against the non-union 
shoppers. A better educational law has been enacted. 
A new local union of bakers was organized here and 
at Watertown new local unions of railway tele- 
graphers and carpenters weré organized. 


TENNESSEE 


Kings port.—L. D. Fletcher: 

We are getting along fairly well considering 
conditions and we expect improvement in employ- 
ment soon. All our members ask for goods bearing 
the union label. 

Knoxville.—W. K. Wolfe: 

The plumbers have accepted a cut in wages. The 
Southern Railroad has t2ken on 300 men at the shops 
here. The Brookside mills are at work again using 
about 1,400 people. Two of the other cotton 
mills are advertising for girls to work. 

Memphis.—C. W. Merker: 

Employment is not steady. One store here handles 
union-made hosiery. 


TEXAS 


Amarillo.—Ed Tull: 

The state of employment is fair for organized 
workers. Some new work in the building industries 
is opening up. The union-label is demanded at all 
times. 

Brownwood.—C. A. Perkins: 

Unemployment exists principally in the building 
industries. There is a constant demand for union- 
labeled goods. 

Lufkin.—Jno. B. Yarbrough: 

A union grocery store has been organized. A dry- 
goods house here is to handle union-labeled goods. 
The barbers, who have been granted a charter, will 
affiliate with the central body. 

San Antonio.—J. H. Barefield: 

Employment is not steady. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Union-labeled goods are being 


demanded. 
VERMONT 


Montpelier —Chas. H. Reagan: 

Unemployment exists in the granite industry. A 
building which will cost $1,000,000 is being erected. 
About 115 men are employed. This district is well 
organized. The use of union-labeled goods is urged. 


VIRGINIA 


Richmond.—J. S. Shaw: 
Conditions of work are good in the city. Em- 
ployment is steady in some places. 


WASHINGTON 


Hoquiam.—John Preston: 

The mills and logging company are starting up 
gradually. There is a campaign on to create a de- 
mand for union-labeled goods. Condition of or- 
ganized labor compares fairly with that of unor- 
ganized. 
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Lyman.—Wilbert Pilon: 

Much unemployment exists in the lumber indus- 
try. County road work has been a big help in re- 
lieving the unemployment situation in this locality. 
Washington State Federation meets this week hop- 
ing to aid workers in the lumber industry. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley.—S. H. Thompson: 

Employment is fairly steady in building trades. 
Non-union shop movemient is in the background at 
present. Much construction work is being done. ~« 

Charleston.—Homer James: 

Wages, hours and conditions are about the same as 
last year. Most crafts are working quite steady. 
An organization of retail clerks is under way. 

Fairmont.—Lula Montgomery: 

Existing plants are cutting their forces. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is good. The prospects 
for the organization of some new local unions look 
good. 

Lumber port.—Jack Nye: 

Men are working only about half time. Unem- 
ployment exists in the coal mines. Condition of or- 
ganized labor is good. Some stores have been induced 
to handle union-labeled goods. 

Matewan.—A. C. Williams: 

Employment is not steady. Pigeon Creek is on de- 
velopment for coal mining. About 90 per cent in all 
crafts here are organized. 

Richwood.—Chas. T. Wilson: 

A strike has been on at the paper mill for nine 
weeks. Organized workers here maintain a higher 
rate of wages than the unorganized. 

Sharples.—C. H. Kiser: 

Employment is not steady. Mining forces are 
being cut to some extent. We are endeavoring to or- 
ganize a women’s label league. 


WISCONSIN 


LaCrosse.—F. O. Wells: 

Two new schoolhouses are being built. We are 
agitating for the use of union-made products. Em- 
ployment is not steady. 

Neenah.—F. C. Eichman: 

Mills are running only part time. Some new 
building has been started. Condition of organized 
labor is good. Carpenters are still out on strike 
against the non-union shop and a wage reduction. 
We are making fair progress in behalf of the union 
label work. 

. Stevens Point.—James Venie: 

Conditions of labor are better where workers are 
organized. Work on street paving has opened up. 
We are advertising for the use of gunion-labeled 
goods. Employment is not steady. 


WYOMING 


Greybull.—John P. O*Rourke: 

Some small business houses are being constructed. 
We elected a complete labor ticket here by a majority 
of two to one. A city ordinance has been passed 
providing that none but union labor shall be hired 
on all city,contracts. The laundry workers have 
been organized. 





DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 


THE FRIEND OF REGULAR PAINTERS 


Pant made with Dutch Boy White-Lead and 
Dutch Boy Flatting Oil for interior work, 
or Dutch Boy White-Lead and linseed oi! for 
exterior work, brushes out easily and smoothly, 
leaves no brush marks, and is proof against 
chipping, scaling or cracking. It’s the regular 
painter’s regular paint. 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati San Francisco 
Cleveland Buffalo Chicago St. Louis 
Joun T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
NaTIONAL Leap & Om Co., Pittsburgh 
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| Labor’s Record Complete! 





" 
‘Every fact about the American labor movement, from the beginning to the present, 


is ready for you in the official 


History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book 


GREATEST LABOR RECORD EVER PUBLISHED. 





This book contains 520,000 words. It contains the complete record of Labor’s 
official action on every issue that has arisen since the beginning of American Labor 
history. Every student should have it. No teacher is properly equipped without it. 
Every labor man and woman will find it a mine of information and a help in the 


handling of current questions. 


Send Your Order Today. 
THE PRICE: $2 NET. 


Every order will be filled promptly. 


American Federation. of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


SAMUEL GomPERS, President. FRANK Morrison, Secretary. 
Send all orders to the Secretary. ; 
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